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ANGLING ON ANGEL CREEK.—"“I sneaked back an’ dropped down back of a little 
weed an’ watched.” 
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VoL. XVII. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


ANGLING ON ANGEL CREEK. 


N. H. CROWELL. 


**Yep,’’ remarked Bitter Creek, as he 
moved up and dropped his elbow onto 
the fly-paper, ‘‘I have. I’ve fished an’ 
I’ve also angled. Th’ way I come to ac- 
cumulate this here experience is some 
amusin’ an’ I don’t mind tellin’ ye. 
-’Twas this way. 

‘‘Old Hoopes, who owned the Ariosa 
an’ th’ Peloosa and one or two more 
ranches, had a bunch o’ friends come 
down from Cheecawgo or somewhere’s 
up there huntin’ for free air an’ amuse- 
ment. Arter they’d arriv, Hoopes he 
sneaks aroun’ to me an’ says, 

‘*William,’’ he says, ‘‘This here is a 
select crowd. I want ye to take petike- 
lar pains with it. They belong to my 
old college club, the Fido Fi Fi, or 
something like that. 

‘All right,’’ says I, ‘‘What shell I 
do for ’em?”’ 

** Anything!”’ he says, ‘‘ If them fellers 
wants music on th’ bagpipes, git ‘em 
music on th’ bagpipes. If they says 
hoss race, let ‘em have it. If they men- 
tion checkers or ecaroms, do your pret- 
tiest. Be sociable as a grayback and as 
intelligent as your nacheral limitations 
allows you to be.’’ 

**I’m on, boss!’’ says I, ‘‘I’m loaded 
with knowledge clean to th’ guards. Any- 


thing them there civilized cusses asks for 
they gits if I have to make a trip to San 
Antone an’ fetch it back in a satchel. 
You can bet a sorrel nightmare on that!’’ 

Well, Hoopes he hands me a dark- 
skinned cigar and brushed by. 

Now, I don’t s’pose none of you fel- 
lers has ever been hostler an’ chamber- 
maid to a covey o’ Sheecawgo sports so 
ye won’t reco’nize th’ terrible responsi- 
bilities that took holt o’ Bitter Creek 
William. I felt right to home, like a 
cameo in a cabbage. 

There was five gents in th’ crowd. Or 
more correct, there was four gents an’ one 
specimen of a new article. He was one 
0’ them trained critters that wears spees 
snapped onto their nostrils and handles 
language so blame dead that their skel- 
ingtons have crumbled before C’lumbus 
crossed th’ Dellyware. They said he held 
down some sort of a chair at some college 
or other. I’ll bet it was a rockin’-chair. 

This feller was allers figgerin’ some- 
thin’ out in his head. I ree’lect he took 
up th’ effects of sunburn on hereditry 
first, but he give that up and told us he 
was going to discover a new way 0’ cre- 
atin’ catfish. He had a the’ry that life 
was nothin’ but electric fluid operatin’ 
on bubbles, or somethin’ so everlastin’ 
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small that it took five million of ’em to 
make a lump the size of a fly-track. He 
was great sport for them other fellers 
an’ they’d jest hold onto their ribs to 
keep from gettin’ injured inside from 
laughin’. 

Th’ second night they was there, Proff 
looks acrost to me an’ says: 

‘‘William, my good man, how is th’ 
piseatorial probabilities in this vicin- 
ity ?”’ 

Hoopes was settin’ right behind me an’ 
he leans over an’ says, ‘‘He wants to 
know if th’ fishin’ is good around here.”’ 
‘*Well,’’ 
I, ‘‘there has never been any complaints 
agin it that I can rec’lect of.’’ 

To th’ best o’ my knowledge an’ be- 
lief th’ nighest fishin’ was in th’ Gulf o’ 
Mexiker. 


I drawed a full breath. says 


There was a few creeks aroun’ 
but I’d never seed nothin’ speedier’n 
mud-puppies in ’em. 

** Nothin 
anglin’’’ says Proff. 

‘*Yep,’’ says I, smilin’ real pleasant, 
“I’ve been told that its a real healthy 
exercise.’’ 


more  invigoratin’ than 


Proff, strokin’ his 
under jaw kinder coaxin’ ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say that you have never indulged in 
th’ grandest sport vouchsafed to th’ 
human fambly? And when it is right at 


‘*What!’’ says 


your door, too?’’ 

‘*Well, I must admit that I haint!’’ I 
says. ‘‘Fact is, I never could git th’ 
time.”’ 

Proff gave a sort of a weasel-sneeze an’ 
glared at Hoopes indignant. 

Samuel Hoopes,’’ he remarked, se- 
vere, ‘‘Is it possible that you and your 


sé 


accursed wealth have kept this _ free- 
born American citizen from his _birth- 
right? How dare you interfere with 


the liberty of a citizen of this glorious 
Republic, sir?’’ 
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Hoopes he grinned sorter sheepish and 
exuded a few remarks that I couldn’t 
jest ketch. 

Proff turned to me with a smile like a 
missionary. 

‘‘We will go fishin’ to-morrow, Wil- 
liam. There will be no objection from 
Samuel P. Hoopes, Esquire!”’ 

It was a hard blow. It felt like bein’ 
tamped with a heavy club in the region 
of th’ wind. I dassent look toward th’ 
boss for fear he’d pull an’ shoot. 

‘“What is th predominatin’ gamefish 
in this district, William?’’ 
Proff, after a bit. 

I took on a look like a hout owl. 

‘*Well, it’s nip an’ tuck betwixt th’ 
Sheepskins an’ th’ Razorbills,’’ says I. 

‘‘T presume those names are purely of 
loeal origin ?’’ asks th’ Proff. 

I hastened to assure him that they was. 

That seemed to satisfy th’ ol’ feller 
an’ before long he riz up &n’ shook his- 
self like a sparrer an’ said he was goin’ 
to bed. 

*‘Early in th’ 
arly,’’ he said. 


remarked 


mornin’ William— 

‘“Sure,’’ I hollered, wavin’ my hand 
like a Spanish prince. 

Arter he'd gone th’ boss creeps up an’ 
sticks his whiskers in my left ear. 

‘You bull-whacker, what do you mean 
by that there conduct?’’ he says, kinder 
cold an’ icicly. 

‘*Bein’ sociable!’’ I remarks, smilin’ 
at him. 

‘*Looky here, Bill. You take Proff 
out to-morrow and don’t you dare come 
in sight of this ranch onless you’ve got 
fish. If ye do, I’ll wing ye sure!’’ 

I felt as prickly as th’ lady who sat 
down on th’ pet poreupine. 

‘“‘Any petikelar suggestions where to 
go?’’ says I. 

Hoopes he got puffy in th’ face an’ 
snorted like a cat tastin’ vinegar. 
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**One of us’ll get hurt, yet, Bill,’’ says 
he. 

Proff an’ me was up an’ astraddle 
bright an’ early next mornin’. I headed 
off toward a buffaler waller "bout ten 
miles away, thinkin’ maybe he’d fall in 
or I’d throw him in an’ tell Hoopes he’d 
got et by jack rabbits. Onct or twict a 
year th’ waller had water in it from a 
leetle creek runnin’ across it, but I 
wa’n’t expectin’ no terrible amount o’ 
liquid there jest at this time. 

We got there about daylight an’ th’ 
Proff got so excited onpackin’ his traps 
that he shook like a case o’ ague. I 
‘ambled up longside o’ the waller an seen 
that it had a good foot o’ water in. Jest 
then th’ Proff let out a yell an’ I 
dropped on my stomach, thinkin’ we’d 
been surprised by Injuns, but all he 
wanted was for me to climb away from 
that waller. He said I would ruin th’ 
fishin’. I sneaked back an’ dropped 
down back of a little weed an’ watched. 

Proff shed his coat an’ crawled up 
onto th’ waller with a dinky leetle pole 
havin’ a small clock strapped onto it. 
When he got within twenty foot he run 
his neck out a foot or so an’ took an ob- 
servation. Then he flirted a hundred 
foot o’ string into th’ air an’ trembled 
like a bird dog. 

It was a sight to see Proff crouchin’ 
there with his chin whiskers pirootin’ 
out ahead like a little coweatcher an’ it 
was all William could attend to to hold 
in. But jest then Proff yelled again. I 
jumped onto my legs an’ there was 
Proff on th’ edge of th’ waller an’ pran- 
cin’ around like they was a hornet in his 
clothes. His line ’peared to be fastened 
to somethin’ down in th’ waller. 

**Fish?’’ I asks, as I come up on th’ 
run. 

It was a fish sure enough! I asked 
him why he didn’t yank him out an’ 
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have it over with, but he give me a 
backhanded snort an’ I closed up like a 
clam. I guess it was fifteen minutes 
that he let that critter avaunt aroun’ 
that buffaler waller before he drawed 
him out. Th’ fish was two foot long! 

‘*There, William,’’ says he, wipin’ his 
dome, ‘‘There is a fish.’’ 

**A whale,’’ I remarks. 

**Not exactly—it’s a trout.’’ 

Proff begun onbucklin’ his parypher- 
nalyer. 

‘*Quittin’?’’ says I, kinder surprised. 

““William,’’ says he, drawin’ up, 
‘*You’d make a hit in th’ mind-readin’ 
business. I am quittin’. I’m no hog.”’ 

Well, we jogged back an’ when we’d 
reached within seein’ distance of th’ 
ranch there was th’ boss an’ them Chee- 
cawgo idjits lined up like a football team 
to meet us. When we come within ear- 
shot they lit in on a tune about th’ con- 
querin’ hero comin’ an’ I detected a 
strange light in th’ Proff’s eye. Hoopes 
was doin’ some remarkable fine _ solo 
work all by hisself when we got real 
close an’ we had to wait till he’d run 
down. 

‘Quite a flatterin’ reception, gentle- 
men,’’ says Proff, politer than January. 

Well, them lunaties squinted at each 
other an’ then bent over an’ bellered 
like yearlin’ bulls. Th’ cattle throwed 
up their tails an’ threatened to stam- 
pede. Jest as they was straightenin’ up 
an’ wipin’ th’ tears out o’ their eyes 
Proff casually slid that big fish around 
onto his hoss’s neck where it loomed up 
like th’ liquor vote in St. Louis. 

It was funny, boys. Them fellers 
snorted, pawed ground, and fell again’ 
each other as weak as kittens. We had 
to grab Hoopes an’ ru our fingers 
half way down his Adam’s apple to 
bring him to. He tried to make a speech 
but he stuttered like a man rollin’ down 
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a windin’ stairs. same caliber as a foreign duke. He was : 

We et that fish for supper that night a real game ol’ codger, too, arter ye got iy 
an’ there wa’n’t nothin’ left but th’ fins used to his movable teeth an’ so on. Jim, 
an’ eyelashes. Arter that Proff was th’ pass me that mustard, will ye? Thanks.”’ 























Signs of spring in Missouri—a favorite bass pool, Photo by W. E. Cassell, 

















HUNTING THE WILD CARABAO. 





TEXT AND PHOTOS BY HAMILTON WRIGHT. 


(Copyright, 1906, by Cora E. Wright.) 


Hacienda de Calabbacao, Province of 
Cagayan, Philippine Islands, Dee. 28, 
1905.—In all the Orient there is probably 
no greater sport than is afforded in 
hunting the wild carabao, or water buf- 
falo, in Northern Luzon. More danger- 
ous, perhaps, than lion hunting, swifter 
while it lasts than a cross-country steeple 
chase, the pursuit of the wild ecarabao is 
unique in that it gives an almost epic 
panorama of the primitive hun and _ re- 
ealls vividly the scene which must have 
been presented thousands of years ago 
when primitive man, with only his crude 
weapons of the chase, met at close quar- 
ters and slew the great cave bear. Sure- 
ly no more dramatic sitting could be 
found nowadays than a wild carabao 
hunt. <A hundred and fifty, or, per- 
haps, as many as two hundred Indians 
mounted on swift and hardy little ponies 
and armed with huge lances, run down 
the wild carabao and spear the mad- 
dened beast to death, often not without 
the loss of several of their ponies and 
not infrequently the death of a native. 

It would be difficult to determine upon 
any animal more dangerous to attack 
than the wild carabao. Of huge bulk, 
great endurance, remarkable vitality, of 
an ability to move quickly and_ turn 
sharply, of a tenacity to life that will 
enable it to charge its enemies even after 
its vital organs have been pierced, the 
physical qualities alone of the water 
buffalo would render it a most formida- 
ble opponent. 


But to the giant strength and bulk of 
the wild water buffalo there must be 
added its innate hostility to the white 
man, its willingness for immediate com- 
bat, its love for its young, and, in a fight, 
a high order of cunning that will upset 
the best laid plans ever devised by a Na- 
poleon of the hunting field. Asa matter 
of fact, all wild animals when not corn- 
ered, will generally try to get out of the 
way of a white man, but let a wild cara- 
bao be hit by a bullet. As soon as the 
carabao has discerned the hunter or dis- 
covered the spot from whence the shot 
was fired, the animal will charge. A 
wild carabao starts like a catapult and 
charges like a whirlwind. He _ rushes 
through the high eogon grass like an 
avalanche, as it were, breaking down and 
brushing aside obstacles through which 
the ordinary horse cannot or will not 
pass. He leaps small natural ditches and 
swims through larger esteros. He turns 
a corner sharply and when he has 
reached. his victim he gores him, tosses 
him in the air and finally kneels with his 
huge bulk upon the prostrate form. Few 
natives have the courage to attack the 
wild water buffalo single-handed. 

G. J. Altman, Esq., of Sandakan, 
British North Borneo, who has killed 
both elephants and water buffaloes, con- 
siders the latter much more dangerous. 
‘*Half the time, if an elephant is hit he 
will charge you and half the time he will 
run away,’’ says Mr. Altman, ‘‘but the 
wild water buffalo will always charge 
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when wounded.’’ 
of Justito Esteban, with two companions, 
hunted wild buifalo in the foothills west 


A native by the name 





Spears. In hunting, spears are 
used only on foot and at close 
quarters. When the hunter is 
mounted he uses a lance. 


of Echague, in the Upper Cagayan Val- 
ley, Luzon. They had wounded a cow 
buffalo, but it had escaped into the 
brush. They were returning to a little 
settlement to pass the night. They had 
reached the barrio and were about to 
turn into a house. Suddenly in the 
glooming they heard the wild buffalo 
coming between them and the dwelling. 
Two of the natives had the presence of 
mind to jump into a ditch at the side of 
the road, but Justito ran down the road 
and was overtaken. When the buffalo 
left the body was literally shreded to 
pieces. The dogs found the buffalo dead 
a short distance away. A Catholic priest 
officiated at the funeral of Justito at 
Echague, thirty miles distant, and the 
remains were so torn up as to be un- 
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recognizable. The writer heard of a 
valley native who had killed a water buf- 
falo single-handed. This was somewhat 
of a remarkable occurrence, as the valley 
natives live by agriculture and are not 
practiced hunters. ‘‘Did you kill the 
earabao?’’ I asked. ‘‘Si, senor,’’ he re- 
plied, drawing himself up proudly. 
‘*That is,’’ he added, ‘‘I was going to 
kill him, but when I saw that his back 
was so very broad, as wide as the span 
of a grown man’s arm, I was frightened. 
I took my spear and ran away.’’ But his 
reputation as a hunter among the natives 
is very great, nevertheless. 

As an illustration of the fight put up 
by the wild carabao there may be cited 
the terrible experience of Second Lieu- 
tenant Lewis C. Dean of the Philippines 
Constabulary. In July, 1903, Lieuten- 
ant Dean, with a detachment of native 
soldiers, was journeying in the upper 
portion of the Cagayan Valley. A herd 
of carabao was sighted and Dean, select- 
ing a young bull, fired five shots into the 
animal, which was about one hundred 
and fifty yards distant. He used a regu- 
lation army Springfield, and shooting 
from his horse he was in little danger 
at the time. The bull dropped, but a 
moment later staggered to his feet and 
rushed into a small thicket. Dean, 
believing the carabao to be fairly out of 
the scrap, got off his pony and taking 
a .45 Colt’s revolver started into the 
brush after him. He had just reached 
the edge of the thicket when crash, like 
a catapult, the buffalo was at him. The 
distance at first was not more than 25 
yards and Dean was totally unprepared 
for the onslaught, because the buffalo 
was coming from a different direction 
than that which he had taken in entering 
the brush. Although Dean, somehow, 
managed to empty his revolver into the 
bull the shots seemed to have no more 
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effect than so many mosquito bites. In 
less time than it takes to tell it the buf- 
falo had thrown the constabulary officer 
into the air. One huge horn pierced 
Dean’s right shoulder and tore off the 
flesh from the bone down to the elbow. 
When he struck the ground he managed 
to catch the carabao by the horns and so 
kept from being tossed again. Though 
the carabao was growing weak one of his 
horns tore a terrible hole from beneath 
the right eye through the cheek. Another 
glancing blow as the carabao swung its 
head tore a gash in the man’s side, as 
though he had been struck by a scythe. 
Then the carabao pushed Dean off his 
feet and bumped him with its head. 
Poor Dean, with practically all of his 
ribs broken in, fell back unconscious. 
The animal was preparing to kneel upon 
his antagonist when noticing that life 
seemed gone, he sniffed the motionless 
body and walked off. All five of the 
rifle shots had struck the bull in the body 
and one had raked him fore and aft. 
Dean was immediately taken to the 
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Carabao catching the scent. 
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nearest constabulary port at Echague 
by his escort of Filipino soldiers. Event- 
ually he recovered enough to get about, 
though he always suffered agonies from 
his wounds, which were horribly notice- 
able. It was only pluck and morphine 
which kept him alive. Dean was made 
supply officer of the Manila garrison 
and later, on account of poor health, was 
transferred to Subig, Zambales Province, 
where he died November 10th, 1904. He 
had taken an overdose of morphine to 
allay an unusually severe attack of the 
pains by which he was periodically vis- 
ited. A better liked or braver officer 
never lived. 

Dean’s mistake lay in advancing into 
the brush to find the ecarabao. Had he 
remained in the open and had he not 
dismounted he would have been alive to 
this day. The carabao after reaching 
concealment had cireled around to charge 
from the side or rear. 

There are many instances in which 
wounded earabao have backed on their 
tracks and waited by their trail to attack 







































-showing wild boar. 








The line-up 
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their pursuers unaware. In almost 
every district in which wild carabao 
abound you will find a number of cases 
where native hunters have been gored to 
death. Captain Harpold of the Philip- 
pines Constabulary had one of his hunt- 
ers killed while on a very recent hunt. 

The best carabao hunting in the 
world is to be found in the foothills and 
nearby meadows of the great Cagayan 
Valley of Northern and Central Luzon. 
If ever there exists a true paradise for 
sportsmen surely it may be here. Deer, 
wild boar, and greatest of all, wild car- 
abao, are to be found by the thousands. 
There are some wild horses. Small 
game is abundant. Wild chickens, or 
as they are better known, jungle fowls, 
from their usual coloration and mark- 
ings which are those of the ordinary 
game cock. The writer saw one of 
these birds in the midst of a forest 
which was barred somewhat like a Ply- 
mouth Rock chicken, while a companion 
on a trip shot a jungle fowl marked 
something like a Dorking. Then there 
are wild ducks and geese, one might 
say, by the millions, on the Cagayan 
River and its great branches and esteros. 
One can get doves, snipe, wood-cock, eur- 
lew and quail with but slight effort in 
season, for they occur in great numbers 
and have but little fear of man. The 
Cagayan Valley is the loveliest and 
most fertile region in Luzon, but it is 
little known. 

At this time the writer has just con- 
eluded a carabao hunt in a mountain 
valley district known as the Bagao re- 
gion. It is celebrated among the na- 
tives for its wild carabao. Our party 
was fortunate in being able to put up 
at the Hacienda de Calabbacao, perhaps 
the most famous estate in the valley, a 
place where you can get a clean, soft 
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bed, the luxury of a bath, something 
different to eat than rice without butter 
and fried chicken, and best of all the 
hacienda is within less than two days 
by horseback from the hunting grounds. 
Before taking this hunt the writer had 
traveled 433 miles on _ horseback, 98 
miles on foot and 64 miles by ‘‘ban- 
quilla,’’ or native canoe, through some 
little known and some unknown sec- 
tions of Northern and Central Luzon. 
A bath and a bed are among the things 
that make life sweeter, happier and 
nobler. In case an opportunity to hunt 
carabao in the Philippines should ever 
come to a reader of this article (and it 
isn’t such an expensive matter, and can 
be made with an allowance of two 
weeks from Manila and back), he can 
find out in advance regarding the hunt- 
ing and condition of the trails into the 
foothills by writing to Captain Henry 
Knauber, commanding officer of the 
Philippines Constabulary, Tuguegarao, 
P. L., or better still, write one of the 
tobacco companies, as you will no doubt 
be put up right on the estate. All the 
big estates in the Cagayan Valley are 
tobacco plantations; usually one can get 
some deer hunting on the estates. These 
plantations (giving their English 
names) are owned by the General To- 
baeeo Co., Baer Senior & Co., the In- 
sular Co., the Germinal Co., and the 
Philippine Plantation Co., all of which 
ean be reached by those addresses at 
Manila. The two best places to start 
out are from the Hacienda San Luis 
and La Concepcion of the General To- 
bacco Company at San Luis, between 
Echague and Iligan, and the Hacienda 
de Calabbacao of the Philippines Plan- 
tation Company, fifteen miles north of 
Tuguegarao, at Calabbacao. One can 
make the five hundred mile water trip 
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from Manila to Tuguegarao in three 
days. It takes twenty-four hours from 
Manila to Aparri—you wait over night 
and the next day make the sixty-four 
miles up the Cagayan River to Tugue- 
garao. The fare from Manila to Aparri 
is $20 American money and from Aparri 
to Tuguegarao $6 American money. 
The steamer accommodations are really 
excellent. The food is first-class, with 
American cooking. 

But back to the hunt. Our destina- 
tion was a town called Taiti, up on the 
Paret River, tributary of the Ca- 
gayan. The Paret River rises in the 
mountains on the east coast of Luzon. 
The only way to get into the carabao 
country is in the dry season, when the 
trails become hard. It is impossible to 
make the trip during the rainy season, 
which lasts from the middle of August 
until about the middle of December. 

The presidente, or executive officer 











Igorot Indian throwing a spear. 
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Duck hunting on the great Cagayan River 


of the town, arrayed in white pants, a 
Derby hat of ancient make and carry- 
ing a silver headed cane, came out to 
Word had been passed to 


neighboring ‘‘rancherias’’ and he had 


meet us. 


secured about 150 men, all eager for the 
hunt. In addition we had brought 
along about fifty men from the ha- 
cienda, the wet season not yet being 
completely over. They were a queer 
assortment of hunters; Igorrotes from 
‘the mountains, fine, large, supple fel- 
lows, savages clear through, clad with 
only gee strings; Calingos from the 
foothills, dressed in brightly colored 
tunies which they manufacture from the 
wool of their sheep and fleece of their 
goats. Then there were the native 
Cagayanes, people of the valley, mounted 
on half starved, shaggy little stallions, 


Photo courtesy Lieut. Lewis C. Dean of the 
Philippines Constabulary. 


so small of stature that the legs of the 
riders are not more than a foot from 
the ground. These ponies are trained 
to follow a deer or ecarabao whenever 
they sight one, and they will run after 
either in almost any kind of country 
except the forests, where the deer can 
slip away, and the bogs, through which 
the carabao seems to pass with little 
effort. But here on the hunting 
grounds, an hour’s ride from Taiti, was 
open, rolling country, covered with wild 
gramma grass and dotted with molave 
trees like a park. 

Our little army reached the hunting 
grounds before sunrise. The air was 
cool and clear and bracing; one might 
have thought himself in the Colorado 
foothills; presently the sun cast a great 
flare of red in the sky. The native 
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hunters stationed at the heads of the 
valleys unsheathed their curs and the 
hunt was on. The Igorrotes and Ca- 
lingas were beating the brush and yield- 
ing forth their . penetrating ‘‘ Whoo- 
ah-la,’’ every yell ending with the name 
of each native’s particular dog or dogs. 
The curs were yelping. One’s blood 
tingled with the excitement. Presently 
a deer slipped out of the forest. He ran 
to the top of an open knoll and stopped 
to listen. A native constabulary sol- 
dier was in the way; they always try to 
get the best shots, but he missed. But 
here comes another deer jumping away 
up in the air with the dogs right after 
him. ‘‘Don’t shoot. Let the Cagayanes 
run him down on their horses.’’ Ah, 
they are after him, the little horses fol- 
lowing right in his track. At every 
jump they make three yards to the 
deer’s two. The deer seems to soar in 
the air, he leaps so high and stiff legged. 
The horses really do not seem to be go- 
ing as fast. Now they are on him. Now 
they have stopped, and when we get 
there the deer is being cut up and the 
starved curs are beaten back for fear 
they will get enough to eat and not 
hunt. Three hundred yards away an- 
other deer is being run down. In the 
woods the dogs have bayed a boar. The 
Ingorrotes are rushing in with their 
spears, another pair of tusks for arm 
ornaments. The boar is a huge, ponder- 
ous beast, fat as butter and as high at 
the shoulder as a man’s hips. At six 
o'clock it had clouded up. The sport 
had been fast and furious. We had 
quite a few deer and a couple of boars. 
Every little wooded draw or gully had 
contained at least one deer. But no 
earabao had been sighted. 

Then the aged and dignified Presi- 
dente of Taiti called the band together 


to take council. A fine old Ingorrote 
woman who had been beating the brush 
said she had seen three carabao running 
hard across a flat as she came down a 
hillside a few moments before. This 
old lady’s name is Ho-di. She is the 
wife of an Apo or chief who lives way 
up in Alimat, three miles from Banaue. 
With her seven dogs she hunts on shares 
for as much meat as she can pack and 
her rations of rice during the hunt. She 
ean pack a hundred pounds on her head, 
going up the steepest hills and leave an 
unineumbered white man far behind. It 
started to sprinkle and the sky looked 
heavy. Did the Senores desire to re- 
turn? The Paret River might rise and 
keep us here several days. The Presi- 
dente looked at us. ‘‘No, sir, not after 
we were as near to the carabao as this.’’ 
He didn’t need it translated. We 
started for the carabao, we Americans 
and the Presidente up in the front. At 
the edge of the flat meadow we found 
the spoor of three carabao. The trail 
lead into a little bosque, all wood, which 
filled an almost flat gully some ten acres 
in extent. The dogs got to the woods 
long before we did, when, great guns, 
out came one of the carabaos 200 yards 
away, running sideways to our course, 
looking as big as an elephant, and draw- 
ing over the country like a locomotive. 
A great noise arose fron the whole out- 
fit and in a moment they were charging 
like cavalry. Whether one stays in the 
rear depends upon one’s horse. My 
horse was a good one but I held him 
back a little. You can’t use a rifle, and 
a pistol is no better than a pop gun 
Every leap of the ponies cuts down on 
the course of the carabao. At 200 feet 
the carabao stops running. He wheeled 
around and faced us. For a moment he 
stood as if carved from granite, his nose 
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on a line with the top of his head. Then 
he started to trot from the left wing of 
the party. In a second he was charg- 
ing. Oh! oh! how the distance shortens. 
The line in front parts before him and 
a great spear sticks straight and stiff 
out of his side. ‘‘ Jesus Maria’’ eries a 
native. The bull 
back and to the rear of the buffalo. In 
the brief instant the animal stops, and a 
native hamstrings him with a bolo. He 
can’t He full of 


spears; the hunt is over. 


swerves and catches 


move. sinks down 
With the exception of a little experi- 
had to 


eock our revolvers to make the terror- 


ence in a whirlpool when we 


stricken natives row, this buffalo hunt 
was the most exciting event in the life 


of the writer. When the bull struck the 


pony you could hear the impact as 
though the horse’s bones had _ been 
erushed with a sledge hammer. And 


then when the buffalo stopped the men 
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were filled with the bloody lust of the 


hunt. Their eries rose with the fearful 
shrieks of the horse, the pandemonium 


of the 


eurs and each man 
eigh,’’ ‘‘eigh,’’ as he threw his javelin 
into the buffalo and then the blood 
spurted out and washed his arms deep 
red. When the horse was killed we 
found he had been tossed about seven 
feet. 
leg, the native wasn’t hurt at all. 


gave an 


Outside of a bad seratch on the 
He 
didn’t seem to value the application of 
the antiseptic wash and bandages. 

At nine o’elock of that 
began to rain heavily and we returned 


morning it 


to Taiti, not, however, before two more 
But one of 
these was speared by natives in an un- 


carabaos had been secured. 


eventful maner and the other was shot 
by Mr. Allison D. Gibbs, a leader of the 
Manila 
shot, who served as sharp shooter in the 
Mr. Gibbs 


bar and likewise an exeellent 


insurrection. had a Krag- 





The writer swimming with his horse 
in the central interior of Luzon on his 
waters of the Cagayan Valley. 


across the 
way 





Ibelau river 
to the head- 








Jorgensen rifle which under a distance 
of 200 yards shoots high and to the left. 
Therefore he had to gauge his gun, and 
in shooting for a carabao’s heart at say 
a hundred yards with the animal facing 
him, he would aim at the bull’s right 
fore knee. This is well enough in target 
practice, but in the case of a buffalo 
like the one whe had just killed, for in- 
stance, it is quite another story. Gibbs 
got a buffalo at 150 yards in the open. 
The first shot raked him through the 
lungs, the second dropped him. This 
bull did not seem to know where the 
shots came from. It was good 
work, Gibbs said. 


Some people may say this carabao 


target 
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It is eruel. The 


these natives 


spearing is cruel sport. 
Malay, of which race 
spring, is a cruel race. They will pluck 
the feathers of a wounded 
start to cook it before they kill it. But 
earabao hunting with dogs and spears 


bird and 


is a necessity with these poor people 
who are not permitted by the govern- 
ment to use guns. Now that the rinder- 
pest has visited the islands, Carabao are 
worth $40 to $75, 
To the native 


from Ameriean 


money, each. who gets 
ten or twenty cents a day this repre- 
Hunting with 


spears is more merciful than with guns 


sents quite a fortune. 


because the carabao seldom gets away 
to die a lingering miserable death. 





Back To Youth. 


I wandered back to scenes of youth one day, 


To woods and rills a-babbling on their way— 


To where 





in later years- 


it always seemed 


As if some fairy went to sleep and dreamed 
And journeyed on—and left her dream behind, 
A picture sweet, to comfort future mind. 


The hills were there, but saws and axes keen 
Had robbed me of my old-time fragrant green; 
The creek had dwindled down to rivulet, 
And nowhere was there any place to get 

A glimpse of old-time days, unless I straved 
Back to the picture that the fairy made. 





M. N. BAKER. 
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A VOYAGE 


nm. &, 


We left Manila five days before, and 
since that time we have been sailing 
through a drizzling rain and cloudy 
weather; but now that we were well 
south and the sun rose cheerfully, we de- 
rived all the benefits of the tropical seas. 
At night the skies sparkled with bril- 
liant stars; the Southern Cross shone in 
full view, and the large moon lighted up 
the sea as bright as day. During the 
night we used to crowd along the 
fo’castle rail and watch for hours the 
porpoises as they raced with the ship’s 
prow. Although sometimes a long dis- 
tance away, when they heard the throb- 
bing propellers they swam swiftly to- 
ward the ship leaving a long streak of 
phosphoric fire in their trail which 
glowed for some distance behind them. 
Swimming alongside they acted as if 
human in their capers; jumped out of 
the water and squeaked; turned their 
white bellies for us to see; and pushed 
one another out of the way. 

At daylight next morning we were off 
Sabir Island and later, when the sun 
had risen, we took our bearings by a 
mountain on the island of Biarro. This 
day we also passed the islands of Tifori, 
Mayo and the Celebes group. Nothing 
could possibly be more attractive than 
these equatorial lands, decorated with 
their lofty and big leaf palms, and the 
surf foaming upon their white sandy 
shores. One would almost be content to 
go and live with the natives in their pic- 
turesque mat huts. So numerous and 
closely grouped were the islands that we 
sometimes passed within a few yards of 
them. Ships seldom make this passage, 


IN THE SOUTH 


SEAS. 


BYRNE 


and the inhabitants suspended whatever 
they were doing, or arose from their lazy 
sleep, to look with wonder the 
stranger as we passed. 

The evening of June 9th we entered 
and anchored in the outer harbor of 
Sydney. The day hung heavy with 
dark clouds; everything was dismal in 
the damp mist that enveloped the ship 
and isolated us from all surroundings. 

The voyage took twenty days and will 
always remain vivid in my memory, for 
such a trip as we made is rarely taken. 
During that time we passed through 
many groups of beautiful islands and 
along the shores of savage Borneo. We 
went the two extremes of the treasure 
laden Philippines, Sulu and Polynesian 
Archipelagoes; through the beautiful, 
tranquil and rarely disturbed waters of 
the Mindora, Celebes, Banda and Ara- 
fura Seas. How extremely fascinating 
such inspiring scenes! How pleasant to 
sleep a sleep profound in the fresh salt 
air, and awake refreshed and invigor- 
ated just at the break of day. The ap- 
petite; the sprightly feeling; the good 
humor among all, and nothing to worry 
How tranquil, the hot, still day, 
as you sit and watch the millions and 
millions of flying fish as they skip across 
the water. How glorious the great set- 
ting sun as it sinks behind those verit- 
able gardens into the pearly sea, and 
how welcome the of darkness 
that you may again fall asleep watching 
the Southern Cross in the illuminated 
heavens. How serene, how natural is it 
all. Do you wonder that sailors love the 


upon 


you. 


coming 


) 
sea ; 





CLIMBING 


HERBERT 


The United States is so large that the 
people in one part of it often know very 
little of what those in another part are 
doing. The excuse for writing this arti- 
ele is that it may be of interest to call 
attention to a whose beauties 
have largely been forgotten, except in 


region 


the East, where they are well known. In 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
the noble and exhilarating sport of élimb- 
ing flourishes to an extent beyond any- 
thing reached elsewhere in America, as 
far as the writer has ever heard. Many 
thousands of people go to New Hamp- 
shire every season. Most of them pass 
the time with golf, tennis and the games 
played at all summer resorts. If you 
were to stop at certain of the large ho- 
tels, whatever other impressions you 
might bring away, you would probably 
not discover that the mountains can be 
ascended except by means of the cog- 
wheel railroad up Mt. Washington. 
Nevertheless, there is a group of little 
towns and villages at the foot of the 
Presidential Range from which sturdy 
pedestrians set out for the peaks every 
fine day in summer. You see this, for 
instance, at Jefferson, Gorham, and es- 
pecially at Randolph and Appalachia. 
The writer told that 
climbers who have achieved distinction 
in more difficult ascents made their be- 


has been some 


ginnings in the hill country of New 
Hampshire. 
Although many people go up the 


lower mountains (and the trip to the 
summit of Mt. Lafayette—5,270 feet— 
in particular is well worth while 
of the the Presidential 
This range is a ridge which runs 


. most 
climbers seek 


range. 





IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





uU- -WILLIAMS. 


with some moderate curves from near 
Crawford’s at the southwest to Gorham 
at the northeast (approximately twenty 
miles). Mt. Washington, the highest 
point (6,290 feet), is a little south of the 
middle. The peaks of Jefferson, Adams 
and Madison, though somewhat lower, 
are still very imposing. It must be re- 
membered that most of the valleys have 
an altitude of 1,000 to 1,500 feet only so 
that the mountains appear grand and 
massive although their summits are 
about on a level with the plains from 
which the Rockies of Colorado rise. Fur- 
thermore, as the highest parts of the 
range are bare and rocky, there is a defi- 
nite timber-line, below which one passes 
through regions of dwarf spruce and 
birch, to great forest trees exactly as on 
higher mountains. The feeling of an 
Alpine country is keen ; for the intensity 
of this feeling need not be in any ac- 
eurate proportion to the height of a 
range. In the Harz of Germany (high- 
est point 3,417 feet) the sensation of be- 
ing in a mountain region is strong. 

One may walk over the whole length 
of the Presidential Range. Between 
Mt. and Mt. Madison the 
path is called ‘‘the Gulf-side Trail.’’ It 
gives superb views over valleys and lower 
mountains from the Adirondacks to the 
sea; it passes at the edge of dark gorges 
and immense and mysterious chasms. 
One sees ravines that in the old days 
held glaciers, and moraines that the gla- 
ciers left behind. A little ice may some- 
times be found all summer in sheltered 
spots. The mosses, shrubs and blossoms 
belong to another climate than that of 
the lowlands. If there is a finer walk 


Washington 




















Tuckerman’s Ravine 


View in 


within the reach of the average pedes 
trian the writer hopes he may take it. 


It is remarkable that so many acc- 
dents should have occurred on moun 
tains that are comparatively so low. 


Every passenger in the train to the sum 
mit of Mt. Washington looks with mel- 
ancholy interest at the point where Miss 
Bourne perished, apparently from cold 
and exhaustion, in September, 1855. 
Some of the accidents may be explained 
by the fact that many people undertake 
to climb Mt. Washington who are unfit 
for any such physical effort, or who are 
not familiar with the route, or who ven- 
ture into rough places alone. Some 
friends of the writer while going up the 
path from Crawford’s to Mt. Washing- 
ton on an August day were overtaken by 
a snow storm. They met a party of be- 
wildered young people one of whom had 


fainted. This girl wore a thin summer 
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dress and _ high-heeled The 
writer’s friends helped carry her to the 


Summit 


shoes 


House. 
The whole range is liable to sudden 
The ree 


ords of the station of the weather bureau 


outbreaks of violent weather. 
on Mt. Washington give velocities of the 
wind so far above one hundred miles an 
them 
from memory. The combination of wind 


hour that it is not safe to state 
and snow has been known to overcome 
trained athletes, as in the sad case of 
Curtis and Ormsby, a few years ago 
The writer once encountered a genuin 
blizzard along the slopes of Mt. Jeffer- 
had 
inches of 
After half 
an hour the sun appeared again and the 
With ordinary 


eare there should be no danger, and the 


son in August, on a day which 


promised to be fine. Two 


snow fell in a few minutes. 
afternoon was glorious. 


number of fatalities has not been large 
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considering the number of people that 
climb. 


The Appalachian Club has provided 
several shelters, where 
take refuge. 


trampers may 
The largest of these is the 
hut on Mt. Madison, which is much used 
by those who wish to make a two days’ 
trip over the range. Almost any night 
in July or August ten to twenty people 
sleep in the hut. 

Partly through effort and 
partly owing to the exertions of the Ap- 
palachian Club, excellent paths have 
been made along the routes commonly 
traveled. The best spirit prevails among 
those who use them. For example, when 


private 





Hut near the summit of Mt 
Madison. 
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a certain path was reported to be in bad 
condition gentlemen started 
from a hotel at Randolph and spent the 
day with axes and shovels putting it 
into shape. 


a dozen 


The trails over rocky re- 
gions are marked by cairns of stones, or 
sometimes with streaks of paint on the 
rocks. On a trip in the Sierra Madre of 
Mexico in 1904, the writer was inter- 
ested to find an old trail marked with 
rude cairns exactly like many of the 
smaller ones in the White Mountains. 


The natives attributed them to the 
Apaches, but this theory may be 
doubted. 


The paths through the forests on the 
slopes of the range are well cut and 
plainly blazed or marked with painted 
signs. They are much like those seen in 
the Black Forest of 
Alps and in 


Germany, in the 
Austria. The mountain 
clubs of Europe pay careful attention to 
their paths. Apparently the system 
seen in the White Mountains has been 
modelled after them. 

The humorist has also been at work 
here. You are enjoined ‘‘if cold to take 
a seat by the presidential range.’’ A 
path connecting two others is called ‘‘the 
Intermezzo.’’ The marks on the sign 
beard at its beginning show a musical 
composition of five notes, while on the 
one at its ending is seen one of seven 
Where the trail throngh King’s 
Ravine takes a tortuous 


notes. 
course under 
some huge rocks, this sign greets you: 
SUBWAY. 
sentimentalist 
A well-known 


The 


absent. 


has not been 
guide of past 
years said of a certain stream ‘‘That is 
Snyder Brook. Some of those city peo- 
ple wanted to make it Salmacis or some 
such fancy name, but everybody keeps 
on calling it after my old dog Snyder.”’ 
The writer would express the hope that 
Snyder’s memory may be immortalized 
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Entrance to the path to Mt. 


in this maner to the confusion of Sal- 
macis and all other fancy names. 
Those who have traversed the wilder- 
ness of Canada or the plains and moun- 
tains of the West may sniff at a system 
that seeks to make the way as plain as 
city streets. Such a system is inevitable 
in a thickly settled country. The White 
Mountains will some day be covered by 
paths as good as those in Europe. And 
the Rockies and other mountains of the 
west in turn will probably share the 
same fate where they are near sections 
that become densely populated. The 
change on the whole is desirable. Beau- 
tiful places and grand outlooks now re- 
served for the trapper and the rich or 
hardy sportsman may become accessible 
to great numbers of people who have not 
the money or the strength to reach them 
under present conditions. In the White 


Washington at Appalachia. 
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Mountains thousands of teachers and 
other men, closely confined when at 
homé, have, with a little training, been 
able to enjoy the pleasure and exhilara- 
tion of mountain climbing. Women, too, 
Those 
who like something more strenuous and 
exciting with a little risk added can find 
it in the climbs through King’s Ravine 
and Tuckerman’s Ravine. 
other routes where there is considerable 
danger for those who wish it. In the 
periodical Appalachia for the year 1905, 
is an account of a continuous trip over 
the whole Presidential Range and _ re- 
turn by road, a total walk of about forty- 
two miles with a total 
10,000 feet. The motive for such efforts 
is not comprehensible to the 
man. 


As a matter of fact some people in the 


make all of the ordinary ascents. 


There are 


elimb of about 


average 
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White Mountains make greater exertions 
On the Gulfside 
met 


than they are equal to. 
Trail the writer once two elderly 
gentlemen, one of them a distinguished 
judge, who were in fit shape to be taken 
home in an ambulance. Nothing could 
ve more absurd than the notion that se- 
vere physical exercise is always good for 
those who lead sedentary lives most of 











The old man of the mountains 
the year. But the acts of a few injudi- 
cious or foolhardy persons should not 
be allowed to bring any fine out-of-door 
sport into disrepute. 

No attempt has been made here to de- 
scribe scenery, as such descriptions 
mean little to one who has not seen the 
places. Furthermore 
been the theme of many masters of liter- 
ary expression. For example, everyone 
has read Hawthorne’s beautiful sketch, 
‘*The Great Stone Face,’’ inspired by 
the famous profile of The Old Man of 
the Mountains. 


Comparisons with other mountain dis- 


this region has 
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tricts have also been avoided, for they 
are unprofitable. It is common to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of the Alps and 
the Rocky Mountains, which is useless; 
Let us be thankful if we 
are able to explore either of them. How- 
ever, it may be remarked that there is 
in the White Mountains no lack of the 
well- 


both are good. 


water and good society which a 
worn saying asserts are the only things 
needed in Texas and another place that 
need not be more specifically named. In 
New i 
marked contrast with much of the West. 
There is in fact rather too much rain. It 


this respect Hampshire is in 


has its good side in producing fine cloud 
effects, besides keeping things wonder- 
fully green. The black flies and mos- 
quitoes which abound in the woods dur- 
ing July and August are the only real 
drawback. 
dure their stings silently; others bear 
Rattlesnakes ap- 
pear to be unknown, though they occur 
in many parts of New England. There 
are some trout in the streams, but most 


Philosophers are said to en- 


them as best they can. 


sportsmen prefer to go to the remote re- 
gions where really good fishing may be 
had. 


The writer saw 


Virginia deer are fairly numerous. 
a handsome doe in 
August, 1905, on a patch close to a large 
hotel. 


You may hear 


The song-birds are delightful. 
half a dozen  hermit- 

time. The warblers 
that spend only a few days in New York 
northern 
And it is 
your 


thrushes at one 


state early in May, stay in 
New Hampshire all summer. 
pleasant when you are eating 
sandwich in some retired spot at noon 
to have that old friend of the woodsman, 
the Canada jay, turn up in time for 
some crumbs. 

A serious evil in that country is the 
lumbering. Until recently the Presiden- 
tial Range has been spared, but now its 
forests also are being cut away. The 




















Berlin Mills Company is making havoe 
on the slopes of Mt. Adams and Mt. 
Madison. Splendid spruce trees, that 
were many years in growing, lie in piles 
like so many tooth-picks, waiting for the 
work of the paper mills. The product 
of these mills is mostly used in the East. 
But even Boston newspapers are hardly 
worth as much to the people as the for- 
ests from which the paper was made. 
Similar reflections are induced in anyone 
who sees the-hideous mess made at 
Niagara Falls by the companies who are 
developing their power. It is strange 
that business men are willing to sacri- 
fice every other consideration to busi- 
ness in playing their great game. 

The stripping of the forests from the 
Presidential Range is of 
from another point of view. 


importance 
The lum- 





An Invitation. 


Come with me to the forest green 
Where the brook-trout sport in the limpid 


stream; 


Where the bob-whites chirp in the thickets 


near 


And the canebrakes shelter the forked deer. 


Come where the piping plovers sing, 
Where the mallard trims his glossy wing, 
Where the turkeys strut in the leafy lane 
And the cuckoo trills his sad refrain. 

No thought or care shall reach you here— 
O, come with me to the woodland, dear. 


LEN WHITTEMORE. 
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bermen in some eases find it most profit- 
able to cut all the timber off clean. This 
leaves the ground covered with a lot of 
useless slash, blocking the beautiful 
paths and making the danger from fire 
very great. The difficulties of reforest- 
ing will be much inereased, and floods 
may be expected to pour from the bar- 
ren slopes after every rain. A 
ment to buy the range as a national for- 
est reserve is under way. If any con- 
gressman should happen this 
article it is hoped that he may be in- 


move- 


to read 


duced to inquire into the matter. As the 
writer is a resident of New York state 
he has no other motive than to. urge the 
preservation of a region of great natural 
and national im- 


beauty really of 


portance. 
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I may say at the outset that I am not 
I be- 
long to that exceedingly small and rap- 


a sport in any sense of the word. 


idly diminishing number of the genus 
homo who do not hunt, fish or indulge in 


any athletic sports or fashionable 
games, such as lawn tennis or draw 
poker. 

But away back in the fifties, as a 


barefoot boy, I had fished for trout in 
the purling streams of my native ham- 
let; not with the modern jointed rod 
with its lancewood tip and fine reel and 
oiled silk line, but with a rod fashioned 
from the slim, graceful haematac sap- 
ling that was only found in the almost 
impenetrable thickets of the adjacent 
forests. made from 
horse-hair, which was obtained from the 
longest tailed horse that would permit 
us to draw from his abundant 
our hooks alone, of all our outfit, called 
for expenditure of current coin of the 
realm. But with this limited expendi- 
ture of capital we probably extracted 


Our lines were 


store ; 


as much solid pleasure and possibly as 
much pecuniary profit as some of the 
more pretentious and expensively fitted 
out modern rigs. At any rate, the recol- 
lections of that olden time still linger 
pleasantly in my mind, and when day 
after day I listened to the wondrous 
tales of fishing adventures, related by a 





eoterie of local sports, ‘‘it waked my 
, 


and made me 
an easy prey to their seductive influence. 


spirit’s young ambition’ 


In a moment of weakness, then, I was 
persuaded to join a party for a three 
days’ trip, to include the Queen’s birth- 
day. Another influenced 
me; so far as I could learn, I was the 
only full grown male person in Truro 


reason also 


who had not testified his loyalty to our 
gracious sovereign by sometime in his 
life having gone fishing on that day, 
and already were heard mutterings of 
my disloyalty to the august personage 
I felt that this 
suspicion must be allayed forever at 
whatever cost, and so I went. 

Our party consisted of five, including 
the writer, and comprised some of the 
choicest sporting spirits to be found in 
this par excellence sporting town. 


who rules our destinies. 


I am 
painfully sensible how very weak and 
commonplace any description that I can 
give of my companions will appear to 
those who are acquainted with them in 
the flesh. First in prowess and experi- 
ence must be mentioned the one I shall 
designate as ‘‘Nimrod,’’ as he combines 
with life-long experience as an enthusi- 
astic fisherman, the well-earned fame 
of a great and successful hunter of both 
large and small game. On many con- 
spicuous places throughout his native 

















province are to be seen the splendidly 
antlered frontlets of the lordly moose 
that have bitten the dust before his un- 
erring rifle, mounted and exhibited to 
the admiring gaze of an appreciative 
people. He knows every lake, stream, 
wood road, lumber shanty and moose 
yard within at least three counties, and 
the pathless forest is to him as familiar 
as the streets of 
wooderaft and fish lore as familiar as 
his catechism or Sunday school lesson. 

Next was a disciple of Coke 
Lyttleton, who had been privileged to 
land the princely salmon from the rush- 
ing waters of the mighty Mirimichi, and 


his native village; 


upon 


consequently claimed to have attained 
to the position of an aristocrat among 
fishermen; but no superior airs marked 
his intercourse with his less fortunate 
companion, and no more genial comrade 
could be found or desired than Allister. 
The third member of the party— 
Harry—was an experienced sportsman, 
keen, practiced and untiring, thor- 
oughly versed in all sporting lore; an 
invaluable member of any party, he 
proved the most successful of us all. 
But who could describe the fourth 
member of our party, the genial whole- 
souled doctor, with a longer and more 
varied experience than any one who has 
fished these mountain lakes. He has seen 
them under all conditions of weather, 
sunshine and storm, and knows all 
their moves and eccentricities, meeting 
every discomfort with unfailing good 
nature and sportsmanlike equanimity. 
Once upon a time he was permitted the 
rare privilege of following Nimrod in 
one of his short cuts between two lakes, 
and spent a whole day tramping 
through the virgin forest in a pouring 
rain, stopping only long enough to 


swallow a few mouthfuls of rain-soaked 
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bread and the paper pulp with which 
it had been originally wrapped, and at 
the end of the pleasant jaunt found 
himself still in blissful ignorance of the 
objective point at which they 
Ever willing and ready to take even 
more than his share of the drudgery 
connected with camping out, and thor- 
oughly understanding everything neces- 
sary connected with an excursion of this 
kind, he is simply indispensable to the 
comfort, pleasure and success of such 
an undertaking. 

Early on Wednesday morning, in two 
wagons packed for the occasion with a 
stove for the camp and necessary cook- 
ing utensils, also provisions enough for 
man and beast to last three days, we 
gayly set forth for Debert Mountain, 
distant about twenty-one miles. It was 
my lot to ride on the outside end of the 
wagon seat, containing three passengers, 
and found myself astride the endpiece 
of the seat. It will be easily understood 
that this was a far more safe than com- 
fortable location. The particular point 
of contact between one’s body and the 
edge of the seat precluded any danger 
of slipping over the end of the seat or 
being thrown off the wagon by any sud- 
den jerk; but truth compels me to say 
that unless a person has had a long ex- 
perience of a toughening process, say by 
riding a rawboned horse bareback for a 
lengthened period. I cannot 
mend the end seat for a long journey. 

Arriving at the point where the road 
leads into the woods, Allister and I vol- 
unteer to walk the remaining seven 
miles to the camp. Having arrived 
safely, dinner was soon cooked and 
eaten. Then Nimrod gave the order for 
the afternoon manoeuvers. He and A\l- 
lister would go to Snare Lake; the Doc- 
tor and Harry to take Tenderfoot and 


aimed. 
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fish the more easily reached Irvin Lake. 
This we three proceeded to do without 
delay. Distances from the camp to the 
various lakes are not computed in miles, 
but in hours, Irvin Lake being distant 
one hour, and Snare Lake one hour and 
twenty minutes. 

On arriving at our lake we found two 
very indifferent rafts, the best of which 
the Doctor and I appropriated, and 
under his fatherly care I cast my first 
line in the waters of a mountain lake 
and had the prond satisfaction of land- 
ing a number of the far-famed ** speck- 
led beauties.”’ (I believe that is the 
proper name of what in my boyhood 
days were known as trout, and I wish 
to be very correct in this narrative. ) 

After having enjoyed this exhilarat- 
ing sport for a few hours we returned to 
camp to be shortly rejoined by the other 
party from Snare Lake, who had unfor- 
tunately not returned overburdened 
with spoil. With appetites whetted by 
unwonted toil we soon dispatched our 
evening meal, discussing our fortune on 
this our first day and maturing our 
plans for the morrow, for the success 
of which we had no very bright antici- 
pation. Several rabbits had crossed ‘the 
road in front of one of the parties re- 
turning to camp, and this untoward cir- 
cumstance had dampened our spirits; it 
is a well known fact that no luck will 
attend a party the next day after hav- 
ing a rabbit cross the road in front of 
them. But in spite of these dark fore- 
bodings we were a merry party, and 
smoked our pipes and listened to Nim- 
rod’s fish stories until bedtime as if we 
had not a care on earth. In the morn- 
ing we were all off again at an early 
hour for a whole day’s sport, with a 
small lunch in our baskets. A slight 


change was made in the program; I 
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went with Nimrod to the far-famed 
Snare Lake, which was reached after a 
sharp walk of about one hour and 
twenty minutes, over a rough, toilsome 
trail. Snare Lake is the most famous of 
all the mountain lakes. It has in the 
past yielded the largest. trout ever 
caught in that district, and the heaviest 
fares have been captured there. Yet it 
is the most uncertain body of water on 
earth. Men who, like Nimrod have 
fished it for the last fourteen years 
under all cireumstances of weather and 
season are utterly confounded. For 
years nothing was ever drawn from its 
waters but trout of the largest size. One 
might get a lot or might get only one or 
two, but they were sure to be large. To 
the surprise and disgust of its patrons, 
one year nothing but small trout could 
be caught there. They have either all 
grown up or disappeared and recently 
the fish are nearer to the dimensions of 
those caught in former years. But 
whether you will get any or not is the 
most uncertain of all problems offered 
for solution to the fisherman who visits 
its waters. It must be admitted that 
recently the chances are largely against 
getting a heavy basket, but the glorious 
uncertainty attending the attempt ap- 
pealed so strongly to Nimrod that noth- 
ing would discourage him. He once 
made a phenomenal catch there, and 
while he lives he will haunt its waters, 
hoping against hope that he may live to 
repeat the feat, and so wedded is he to, 
or fascinated by the glamour of Snare 
Lake, that he would rather capture one 
trout from it than a peck from any 
other water. It utterly failed to cast 
its thrall over me, however. I never 
want to look upon its weird and lonely 
waters or thrust a setting pole into its 
oozy bottom again. I am contented to 
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allow some one else to entice the finny 
tribe from its bosom. Our luck on the 
day I visited it did not exceed the catch 
of the day previous, and so ended the 
second day. The party from Irvin Lake 
exceeded our expectations, taking the 
rabbit episode into consideration. 

The third morning found us all in the 
best of spirits; the weather bid fair, said 
the experts for fishing. Novo villainous 
rabbits had crossed the path. Nimrod 
had consulted the moon on the previous 
evening and determined her position to 
be favorable." A dish of water had been 
placed outside to catch the reflection of 
the clouds, to had the 
‘*Donkin”’ color, a peculiar hue of water 
discovered by a Donkin, 
bite 
The 
water was pronounced all right and off 
we started with only two draw-backs. 
The Doctor, having mislaid his toe- 
nails on the previous day, did not ac- 
company us, and some strangers had the 


observe if it 


man named 
No trout will 
when the water assumes that cast. 


henee the name. 


night before taken possession of the 
rafts on Irvin Lake, necessitating the 
hunting up by our party of another 
lake. Nimrod as before went to the 


Snare, but alone. 

We had not gotten very far on our 
journey when it "aln, 
sometimes lightly, again quite smartly ; 
but with a courage born of assured suc- 


commenced to 


cess we pushed on and after finding two 
lakes we were not looking for and did 
not want to see, we finally struck Shat- 
ter Lake, the object of our quest. Divid- 
ing the forces, part going down each 
side of the water, we started through an 
almost impenetrable series of thickets 
with which the shores are clad, search- 
ing for a raft. We finally, after great 
labor and discomfort, secured two nice 
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ones, and paddling them to the spot on 
the lake where the fish most do congre- 
gate, we drop our anchor and make 
ready for a few hours’ sport. The rain 
eeased and through a rift in the clouds 
the rays of the sun burst forth, and we 
congratulated ourselves on 
but the 


human hopes is all too soon manifested 


our pros- 


pects, alas, uncertainty of 


by a sudden and heavy downpour of 
rain, followed in a few minutes by a 
perfect cyclone that swept the waters of 
the lake and, tearing through the forest 
with a noise like thunder, the 
heavy trees groan and writhe as if in 


made 
mortal agony. Any more angling was 
out of the question, and our anchor was 
soon tripped and to the inspiring tones 
of ‘‘pull for the shore, sailor, pull for 
the shore,’ we made our landing as fast 
as our benumbed hands would permit us 
to foree our raft. 

On arriving at the camp we found the 
other party, who had reached its shelter 
before the storm. And so our fishing 
was ended for that trip, an outing that 
I as a tenderfoot had enjoyed from start 
to finish. So, by comparison, | assume 
the old sports must have revelled in it, 
and if there is another tenderfoot in 
Truro who would like to venture on a 
fishing exeursion, I could recommend 
him no better crowd to make the try 
with than the one who initiated me, or a 
trip that would try their mettle better 
than one to the lakes. 


word as to the menu provided. 


mountain One 
I have 
seen more elaborate table appointments. 
and I have also paid two dollars and fifty 
cents per day for my board, and yet did 
not have so good a bill of fare as was put 
before me in the camp on Debert Moun- 
tain. 





————— a as 











ome great fishing—the largest trout weighing 6 lbs. Messrs. 


White, McCaslin and Stewart. 


TROUT FISHING 


=. 


Mr. 
during 
This 


We were out on Jaekson’s Lake- 
MeCaslin, Mr. White and I 
1905, and we were after trout. 
time it the 
archs of the hills that we were in quest 


was not antlered mon- 
of, but those wily denizens of the deep 
lake, whose fighting abilities in this eold- 
est of cold water must be experienced to 
be appreciated. The wind was blowing 
quite hard, thé white-caps rolling most 
too rough to fish in the open lake; but 
we knew of a little land-locked bay about 


i half mile from camp where we might 








Photo by 8S. N. Leek. 


IN WYOMIMG. 


LEEK. 


fish in comparatively smooth waters and 
thither we went. Mr. MeCaslin and I 
were at the oars and Mr. White in the 
stern until the bay was reached, after 
which I did the rowing. 

It was not long before several good- 
sized trout of three to four pounds were 
landed. On starting to camp, I rowing, 
we had hardly struck the rough water 
around the point when we noticed a busy 
expression on Mr. White’s face and sim- 
ultaneously saw that he had something 


big on his line. 


Of all the busy men you 
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And there was landed the largest trout of the season— 
weight, 8% Ibs. Photo by S. N. Leek 


























Mr. Stewart viewing the work of the crafty beavers. Photo by S. N. Leek 
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ever saw he was them all. If he had been 
angling for a million-dollar customer or 
had a $50,000 deal on, he could not have 
appeared more serious. We at once saw 
that he must have either a whale or a sea- 
lion attached to his hook. It nearly 
stopped the boat, so hard did it tug and 
pull. 

A moment later it broke water and 
then indeed we got some idea of the 
prize he had hooked. The old fellow 
made frantic rushes this way and then 
that, concluding at the end that he would 
do some sulking at the bottom of the 
lake. Mr. White, desiring to play him 
a little, humored him in this, keeping 


him down deep under the stern of the 
boat, while I held the course as best I 
could for the opposite shore. 

The waves were hard to contend with, 
threatening on one or two occasions to 
swamp us and taking us far out of our 
course. It took us fully a half hour to 
get to the shore, but when we finally did 
reach it Mr. White persuaded his prize 
to come in; and there, in the shadow of 
the Tetons, on the shore of beautiful 
Jackson’s Lake, was landed the largest 
trout of the season—weight, eight and 
one-half pounds. And a prouder man 
than Mr. White did not exist at that 
moment in the whole state of Wyoming. 








Sizing them up—German brown trout taken 
Lake, Wyo., by Messrs. White, McCaslin and 
Cleveland, O 








from Lewis 
Stewart of 
Photo by 8S. N. Leek 














A NIGHT OF 


LOUIS E 


It was on the first of April 
ing day of the trout season in California 
that George Moody and I returned to 
our camp on Boulder Creek in the Santa 


the open- 


Cruz mountains. 
The water in the little 
stream was too high for good fishing 


mountain 


and consequently our baskets were al- 
most empty, to say nothing of our stom- 
After taking 
the proper remedy for the latter condi- 
tion George piled the dishes in a stew 
pan and started toward the creek to put 
them to soak, and I was about to give 
the ‘‘table cloth’’ (otherwise barley 
sack) a shake, when I saw stuck to it 
not two inches from my 
hairy tarantula. 

Now most people are not fond of tar- 
antulas. And |, being no exception to 
the rule, relaxed my grip upon the sack 
with celerity, and in a second more there 
was a big spider less in the world. 

An investigation proved that we had 
spread the sack over its den preparatory 
to eating our supper. 

During the latter part of the after- 
noon a slight southerly wind had been 
blowing and now dark clouds were gath- 
ering in the sky. A little before dusk it 
began to sprinkle, and we _ hurriedly 
earried our blankets and provisions into 
a small, but thick grove of redwood sap- 
lings. This place we thought would af- 
ford us shelter until morning, but it 
was not long before we realized our mis- 
take. 

I think my face must have grown 
rather long at the prospect of passing 
the night in the rain. George noticing 


achs when we hit camp. 


hand a big 





TARANTULAS. 


SAWYER 


my look, laughed and said, ‘‘Don’t get 
grouchy, now, Buck; we’ll soon have a 
palace that would make a king en- 
vious. ”’ 

My cheerful companion spread our 
blankets in a little open place which he 
had found. Then taking a rope, he tied 
one end of it about three feet from the 
ground to a sapling that grew near by 
and stretching the rope directly over the 
bed, fastened the other end to another 
young redwood in a like manner. Taking 
a big quilt he had put aside for the pur- 
pose he threw it across the rope and 
pulling it tight we fastened the corners 
to the ground, 


shaped tent. 


thus making a low V- 
To be sure our tent was 
open at both ends, but George thought 
advantage 
otherwise, as it would let in plenty of 
fresh air. 


this was more of an than 


The rain had already begun to drip 
through the branches overhead and we 
were glad enough to crawl under the 
quilt. 

Ah! what comfort! The bed of 
dry redwood leaves under us 
could not be compared with them, ‘‘ the 
house that George built’’ over us, and 
the rain breaking through the redwoods 
What 


fine 
feathers 


but leaving us warm and dry. 
more could we ask? 

We talked of our lucky eseape from 
the storm, tarantulas, and what 
until a late hour, and then removing our 
coats and vests, placed them beneath the 
blankets to serve as pillows and lay down 
to sleep. 

I had just got good and comfortable 
when I imagined I heard a crackling 


not, 
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of the dry redwood leaves direetly under 
my head. Yes, now I was certain of it. 
It sounded like something crawling— 
trying to come to the surface. Tarantu- 
las! flashed through my brain. ,Should 
I awaken George and tell him? No, I 
would wait a little longer and be certain 
first. Perhaps I was mistaken. 

With my ear tightly pressed against 
the blanket I listened more intently. The 
erackling of leaves seemed to be inereas- 
ing. A cold shiver ran down my back. 

‘‘Say, Buck.’’ it was my friend who 
spoke, ‘‘Can you hear anything under 
the blanket ?’’ 

‘*T should say I could,’’ I answered 
‘*Let’s get out of here 


tarantulas 


with alacrity. 
there are at least a dozen 
right under my head!’’ 

‘*There are about two dozen over here 
George returned, ‘‘but I 
wouldn’t get out in the rain for a hun- 
dred of ’em.”’ 

I thought for a stay 
where we were probably meant to have 
tarantulas in our bed, and the hairy 
creatures crawling over our faces and 
bodies. 


on my side,’’ 


moment. To 


But to leave our ‘‘palace’’— 
well, the pouring rain outside told me 
what would come of that. It was a des- 
perate situation and I had about de- 
cided to ‘‘brave the when 
George suggested that we lie with our 
heads at the foot of the bed, and then 
should the big spiders get between the 
blankets we would feel them on our feet 
first, and then it would be time enough 
to get out and take a bath. I 
consented, though the prospect was not 
very cheering. 

Striking a 


? 


storm’ 


shower 


mateh we gingerly re- 


moved our ‘“‘pillows’’ or coats and vests 
from under the bedding and transferred 
them to the foot of the bed, drew the 
covers over us and again lay down. 
Horrors! 


The erackling, scratching 


sound was at this end of the bunk also 
and seemed even more violent than be- 
fore. 

‘*T’m going to get out of here,’’ I said 
emphatically, ‘‘and danged quick too. 
You can stay if you wish.”’ 

‘‘Aren’t you going to put on your 
coat and vest?’’ George asked as I was 
crawling out. 

**T wouldn’t put my hand under those 
blankets in the dark again for a thou- 
sand dollars,’’ I answered. 

‘“Wait a second, Buek, I ean reach 
out and get the lantern and then we can 
see what we’re doing.’’ 

It seemed an age before my friend 
found the lantern and struck a light. 

Slowly, and with the greatest caution, 
I lifted up the blankets so as to get our 
As I did so I fully ex- 
pected to see at least a dozen or two 
tarantulas, but strange to say, none were 
in sight. I concluded that they had not 
yet succeeded in working themselves out 
from under the leaves. 


coats and vests. 


After donning the garments we agreed 
to ‘‘sit up’’ until morning, and in the 
meantime, should any of the big spiders 
show themselves we would be able to see 
them with the aid of the lantern. 

The rain had ceased, and all was still 
with the exception of the pat, pat, of the 
water as it dripped from the redwoods 
on the quilt overhead. 

**Listen, Buck! I think I hear them 
scratching again.’’ 

I could hear nothing, but laying my 
ear against the bed clothes I 
again. Not a sound. 
was this? 

‘*T still hear it,’’ George said, slowly. 

Again I strained my ears for the 
dreaded noise. Yes, now I heard a 
faint erack-tick, crack-tick, in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Heavens! What 


listened 
What mystery 


had happened to 
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George ? 
ward upon the 
laugh and began to roll about as if in 


He suddenly fell face down- 
blankets—gave a_ wild 


terrible agony. The terriffie strain 
upon the poor fellow’s nerves must have 
driven him mad. Presently his laughter 
and struggling ceased. He lay with his 
face buried in the bed clothes and was 
shaking like a man with the ague. 

I gazed at him with horrified amaze- 
ment. 

In about a minute he raised himself 


on his elbow and loked at me—not with 
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the expression of a maniac, but that of 
said, ‘‘Buvk, 
It’s the tick 
ing of your Durham watch and my 
Waterbury we’ve been hearing.’’ 

And so it proved to be. 

If there were a couple of cheap-look- 
ing individuals camped on 
ereek that night—we were they. 

George and I agreed without words to 


a very sane man- and 


we’re a couple of idiots. 


3oulder 


say nothing of the matter, and the se- 
eret has been kept nearly three years, 


but, ‘‘murder-will out.’’ 





The Ballad of Cupid Rust. 


“Cupid” Rust had a broncho to bust— 
Oh, a broncho to bust had he; 

Says “Cupid” Rust, “the broncho I'll bust, 
Or the broncho it'll bust me!” 


The broncho was fat and had a bad eye— 
Oh, a very bad eye had he; 

And when it rolled, it seemed very bold, 
Like a raft tossing round on a sea. 


“Cupid” was lank as a telegraph pole 
Oh, abnormally lank was he; 

He’d just had his pay on the preceding day 
And was now on a bit of a spree. 


“Buck” Finchley said he’d referee the affair, 
Referee the affair would he; 
So he called “Round One!” and the scrap 
was begun 
"Neath the shade of a lone pine tree. 





The broncho was tough as a wienerwurst’s 
skin— 
Oh, a tough piece vf horseflesh was he; 
He kicked like a steer and stood on his ear 
And hopped around scandalously 


The tussle was sharp, and the tussle was 
fierce— 
But one round was needed, you see; 
With a steely stare, “Cupid” shot in the air 
And clung to the limb of the tree. 


“You’ve won the scrap, Cupid,” says Buck, 
says he, 
“The scrap you’ve won in a hop; 
“I declare you the winner—you lucky old 
sinner— 
“Because you came off on top!” 


—HARRY VAN DEMARK. 





A TAXIDERMICAL TRAGEDY. 


T. SHELLEY SUTTON. 


‘Big’? Bob 
hunter, trapper and prospector, had a 


Burrows, the famous 


rare fund of good anecdotes. I always 
enjoyed his company, for one good story 
usually followed another with such little 
lapse of time that his 
found opportunity to be 


listeners never 


other than 
happy hearted. I remember one even- 
ing when we were all gathered about the 
eamp-fire near Ketchum, Idaho, after a 
hard day’s hunt north of Wood River. 
Our quest had been for deer, but as we 
finally became convinced that the game 
was not to be sighted we had reconciled 
ourselves to a mess of mountain trout— 
and one of Big Bob’s stories. The trout 
were in the frying pan, and ‘‘Billy,’’ 
our dusky cook and camp-tender, was 
diligently squeezing them down with a 
fork when Bob extracted his plug of 


‘*Climax,’’ humor 


announced his 
**This 

The boys all settled into more 
comfortable while I 
looked around for a camp-stool Bob be- 


gan his 


and 


by the usual remark, reminds 


me,’’ ete. 
positions, and 
story of the ‘‘taxidermical 
tragedy.”’ 


‘ec It 
when deer and bear in the Blue Moun- 


was along about ten years ago, 
tains were as plentiful as preachers in 
Hades. I had been over in the Grand 
‘Ronde valley, taking a rest after a pros- 
pecting tour along the John Day and 
Powder rivers, and was feeling in good 
trim for an old time hunt 
bered places. 


in the tim- 
So I sauntered over to La 


Grande and began to ‘ile up’ my 


weapons of warfare, looking about inei- 
dentally for a partner to go with me. It 
must have been cut and dried by destiny 





that I should pop into La Grande just 
did, 


party of Chicago sportsmen—and the 


when | for the week I arrived a 


women—jumped from the train and be- 
gan looking about for a guide to ac- 
company them into the Blue Mountains 
off from Meacham. Somebody told them 
I was there, and before I could make my 
escape the leader of the party—Frank 
Herford—had me by the arm and was 
making all kinds of desperate offers. I 
didn’t about with 
them, for in the capacity of guide I 
would not be expected to do any shoot- 
ing, and the fun would all be for them; 
but he offered a fine inducement in the 
way of wages, and I finally agreed. Then 
he took me around to the hotel and in- 


care much going 


troduced me to his companions. There 
was his brother, George Herford, and a 
fellow named Gus du Marineaux—a tip- 
top Chicago dude—besides a gray-whis- 
kered gentleman by the name of Mr. 
Larkin, who looked like a bred-in-the- 
bone sea-captain, but who they told me 
stock-broker. Now up to this 
point the party was all right, but there 
were two others. The stock broker had 
a wife and daughter—both fine looking 
women—the latter especially so—but I 
never had 


was a 


much use for women on a 
There’s a thousand reas- 
ons, it seems to me, why a woman spoils 
a fellow’s fun when she goes to foller- 
ing him into the mountains. But the 
women were going, and that settled it. 
‘‘A week later we had purchased 
tents, bedding and camp-outfits and 
were climbing the high spots to the 


north of Meacham, eating our last ‘civil- 
f 


hunting trip. 
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ized dinner’ at the famous log-cabin hotel 
in the mountain-hamlet. I knew the re- 
gions fairly well; and, as I told them, it 
was a good ten miles beyond the lumber 
camps to the game-grounds, but the girl 
kill a badger and the 
others clipped the fur on a wild-cat, so 


got to one of 
they considered the sport ample compen- 
sation for the hard elimbs and danger- 
The first time we sighted 
a deer we pitched our tents. 


ous descents. 
There was 
good fishing in a near-by creek, plenty 
‘f wood and grass, so the camp was really 
a good one. But they were all pestering 
‘*Where’s the bear, Bob? 
Why don’t you show 


me for bear. 
us some bear?’’ 
Of course I just laughed and told them 
to wait awhile. I knew there would be 
fun before a week had passed, but I 
didn’t suspect just the kind of: fun it 
would be. 

‘The girl, whose name was Dorothy, 
wasn't a bad sort by any means. She 
was chuck full o’ fun, and lively as a 
ericket, but I naturally doubted her 
ability to handle the rifle which she had 
so proudly strapped to her shoulder. 
What amused me mostly was her aver- 
sion for the dude, Gus du Marineaux, 
who seemed recklessly infatuated with 
the girl and stuck to her side like a bur 
to a mule’s tail. Whenever he opened 
of his 
stock of compliments she cut him short 


his mouth to drawl out some 
by bolting into a conversation with some 
the party; yet the 
young fellow couldn’t for the life of him 


eatch on that his 


other member of 


affection was being 
wasted and that she was always making 
fun of him. How they came to bring 
him along I don’t know. He was one of 
those harmless ducks that couldn’t help 
his nature, but who usually manage to 


be a good 


spoil what would otherwise 
party. 
kind. 


I guess you’ve met plenty of his 
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didn’t believe 


bears were as bad as they were painted. 


‘*Evidently Gussie 
The way he talked about shooting them 
think it 
science at all, just a matter of 


would make you wasn’t any 
taking 
aim and coaxing back the trigger. Gus- 
sie was quite certain he would kill more 
bears than any man in the party; but he 
was very anxious that Dorothy should 


not trifle with the brutes in the slightest. 


I suppose he was afraid they might 
show her what a real Mormon hug is 
like. 

‘‘Our camps were in a little ravine, 


among the pines and tamaracks, not far 
from a deep canon dividing two spurs 
Several before | 
winter the 


with its 


of mountains. years 


had spent a trapping in 


vicinity, so was familiar 
topography and proved sueceessful in di- 
recting the daily expeditions in quest of 
At the end of three weeks the 
party announced its readiness to return. 
Herford had 
slaughtered a cinnamon, Mr. Larkin had 
Mrs. 
Larkin had bagged a badger and Doro- 
thy 
only one to kill a deer. It 


game. 


Frank and George each 


killed two wild eats, and a deer, 


SO help me, boys, she had been the 
was a fine 
looking animal, and she had got it with- 
the 


brought it down with a . 


out slightest assistance. She 
30-30 Savage at 
100 yards, getting it at the first shot, 
left 
horn as nicely as anything you ever saw 
This, of the 


young lady considerably in my estima 


which went home right under the 


done. course, elevated 


tion, and I regretted that I had not given 
her more aid in her hunts. But she was 


now ready to return. The only shadow 


on our success was the fact that poor 
Gussie du Marineaux had not hada 
chance to shoot at anything but a knot 


He didn’t have so much 
as a jack-rabbit to his credit. In a way 
I eould see that this tickled Miss Doro- 


on a pine-tree. 
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thy, for Gussie had been continually 
telling of the huge monsters he had once 
slaughtered while in Mexico—although I 
secretly doubted if he had ever shot at 
anything but the jumping jacks in a 
three-for-five shooting gallery om’ State 
street. 

‘‘Well, we folded our tents like the 
Arab and silently crept away. Our re- 
turn to Meacham was by a much differ- 
ent trail than we had come, and took us 
by way of what is as the Red 
In the vicinity of this gorge is 


known 
Crorge. 
some of the prettiest scenery in the 
world, and Miss Dorothy, being some- 
thing of an artist, insisted that we camp 
for a day at the base of it, so that she 
could do some sketching. We. were now 
close to the railroad, but the rest of the 
party opined that it might be possible 
to procure a cougar, which were said to 
exist in that vicinity, so consent was 
given and we spent another day in the 
mountains. The gorge at this point was 
quite narrow. 

‘*The next morning one of the party 
returned from a jaunt on the hillside 
reporting that he had discovered bear 
tracks. Excitement at once prevailed, 
and Mr. Larkin, Gus and George in- 
sisted that we go out in search of the 
coveted bruin. In a 


few minutes we 


were climbing out of the gorge by a 
very precipitous trail that led to the lo 
eality designated. Frank and Mrs. Lar- 
kin remained at camp. 

‘“‘A half-hour’s journey found us ex- 
.amining the bear tracks. They were 
genuine all right enough, and evidently 
quite fresh. We were standing on a 
sort of shelf, or table-rock, which pro- 
jected for several feet over the gorge, 
but at this point we were only half-way 
out of it and the bottom of the canon 
was quite close—not feet. 


over sixty 


While. examining the tracks, I observed 


casually that Miss Dorothy, rifle in 
hand, had crept to the edge of the rock 
and was gazing down into the gorge. On 
an opposite shelf, acros a narrow ravine, 
Mr. Larkin 
was close behind his daughter. All at 
once Dorothy’s rifle went to her shoul- 


stood Gus du Marineaux. 


der, and simultaneously Gussie raised 
his own, 
‘‘Oh, please let me shoot it!’’ Dorothy 
exclaimed, poutingly. 
Gussie lowered his rifle, saying in a 
low tone: 


‘‘You will miss him, Dorothy. For 


heaven’s sake let me try it!’’ 

But before he had finished speaking 
Miss Dorothy’s rifle rang out above the 
I stepped to her side, hurriedly, 
and gazed down over the rock. There, di- 
at the base of the 
canon, and as big and indifferent as you 
please, stood a huge cinnamon bear! It 
was evident, however, that the young 
lady’s aim was poor and that the bullet 


vorge. 


rectly below her, 


Lad gone wild of its mark, for the bear 
had not moved. His mouth was open, 
his tongue seemed to be slightly pro- 
truding, and he stood as if gazing in- 
tently at something ahead of him. Miss 
Dorothy did not wait to be ridiculed, 
but in a moment had raised her rifle and 
taken another long and careful aim. 
Again she pulled the trigger, and again 
the bullet appeared to go wild. So 
plainly had she missed that then and 
there my opinion of the young lady 
dropped below zero. I was just on the 
point of taking a shot myself when I 
saw a look on the girl’s face that was 
positively alarming. At first she got 
white, then red, then white; and finally 
the little smile on her face broadened 
out into a most comical of grins. She 
threw her hand back, silently, and 
touched my own, indicating that I ap- 
proach more closely and look down. I 























did so, but on my life I could see noth- 
ing to laugh at. There, on a little over- 
hanging rock directly in front of the 
bear, crouched a monster mountain lion. 
That was not all. In an open glade, a 
little to the right, stood 
larger cinnamon bear with two cubs! 
And still farther down the gorge, but 
close to the other animals, was a great, 
hungry-looking wild eat, watehing the 
proceedings anxiously. We were looking 


another and 


down on a vast den of mountain mons- 
ters! 

‘*But Marineaux 
only the one bear, and 


Gus du could see 
realizing that 
Dorothy was unable to bring him down 
Gus raised his rifle and took good aim. 
He didn’t take one shot, but about ten, 
and all the while Mr. Bruin was stand- 
ing as stoically apathetic as a Klondike 
iceberg, while Dorothy was laughing 
with a hysterical merriment that made 
us wonder if she had not gone erazy. 
But I began to understand her reasons 
when I observed that not an animal in 
the gorge had budged an inch. There 
they stood, natural and life-like, but 
silent as the rocks around us! 

‘*How long Gus would have continued 
to pull the trigger I do not know, but 
suddenly we heard a loud series of 
heterogeneous oaths issuing from below 
the rock on which we stood. 

‘**Hi, there, you blamed _idjets! 
What in —— you mean? What you 
shootin’ at? Git out o’ thar, you all- 
fired fools, an’ quit your shootin’ I 
say—”’ . 

We all serambled back to the trail, 
hurriedly, and began an excited descent 
into the gorge. When about half way 
down the truth gradually dawned upon 
us. Right under the big rock on which 
we had stood, and in the shadow of the 
precipice, among the pines, stood a small 
cabin, on either side of which, arranged 
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on pine bough pedestals, were a variety 
of stuffed birds and animals. In front 
of the cabin, looking up at us, stood the 
owner, clad in a hunting-suit, with his 
arms beating wildly at the air and the 
drops of perspiration pouring in streams 
He was the 
maddest man I ever looked at. 


from his face and forehead. 


‘‘The rest is soon told. This man was 
none other than Captain Joe Hender 
He had 


him a 


son, a well-known taxidermist. 
come from the East and built 
eabin in the gorge to do his own hunting 
and mounting, and there he was with his 
There 
were skins on the doors, on the walls, on 
the floor and on the roof 
Every place we looked we could see all 


dead pets lying all around him. 


and rocks. 
kinds of birds and animals in the most 
life-like positions conceivable. He had 
even placed some of his spare wild cats 
up in the trees. 

‘*Tt cost Gussie just $20 for plugging 
that cinnamon bear full of holes, but he 
paid the money rather than have a row 
with the taxidermist. We never found 
out whether Dorothy hit him or not, but 
I guess she did. 

‘* About six years ago I was back in 
the gorge and found the animal-man 
still living there. I heard that he made 
considerable money sending his work 
back East. 

‘* And that’s what I always called the 
‘taxidermical tragedy.’ 
poor Gussie’s heart, but a 
after Miss Dorothy and her father wrote 
to me from Chicago and she said Gus 
had more than made up for what he 
didn’t kill by the stories he told his 
club fellows. 


It nearly broke 


long time 


She also spoke of a big 
hunt they had just had up in Canada, 
and of several fine rugs which graced 
their drawing room. Ah, that 
fine party, boys, and the fellow that got 
Dorothy certainly got a winner!”’ 


was A 
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’ 


Big Bob straightened back on _ his ‘‘No, it wasn’t Gus,’’ Bob replied, 
stool- and took another chew of ‘‘Cli- shaking his head thoughtfully. ‘‘! 
max.”’ don’t know the fellow’s name, but I’! 


‘*It wasn’t Gussie, was it?’’ one of bet he was a good one. 


the b« VS asked. 





Spring. 


The seent of violets in the fragrant wood, 
The sound of mating birds that sing 

A joyous song; the awakening motherhood 
Of cosmic Nature—this is Spring. 


FRANK LEO PINET. 








Does feeding. This picture was secured in the Maine 
woods by one of our subscribers, Mr. T. M. Twitchell], a 
well-known guide of South Paris, Maine. 















WITH GOFF FOR LIONS 





IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 


B. P. WELLS, 


Official Lion Killer of the Yellowstone 
National Park, is the title conferred on 
Johnny Goff, the noted guide, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his last hunting trip 
And there is no 
one who could wear the title more ap- 
propriately or more modestly than he 


to Colorado a year ago. 


upon whose shoulders it fell, for a man 
who has been in at the killing of over 
400 of these varmints able to 
hunt and kill them in this noted natural 
playground. 


is well 


Mr. Goff and his 
family last June on their trip overland 
from Meeker, Colorado, to 
Montana—the latter being 
the most advantageous point to settle in 
from its proximity to the Park and as a 
We left Meeker 
on June 9th, taking with us two four- 
horse teams, forty head of saddle and 
pack horses, a cook, horse wranglers and 
Mr. Goff’s family. 

After thirty days of the most favor- 
able travel and good weather, good grass 
and plenty of water, we reached Buffalo 
Fork on the east side of Snake River, six 
miles below Jackson’s Lake. Here we 
camped for two weeks in order to rest 
up the stock and to make arrangements 
for our permanent headquarters. We 
already had two or three locations in 
view, but were a little undecided which 
to take. We realized that we 


I accompanied 
Gardiner, 


considered 


good seat for supplies. 


would 


have to take into consideration in the se- 
lection of our headquarters the fact that 
we would establish a regular guiding 
business for all kinds of big game, and 
that the hunting for this game would all 
of the Yellow- 


have to be done outside 





stone Park: while the other matter to be 


considered was the work entrusted to 
Mr. Goff by President Roosevelt of kill- 
Therefore 


it was necessary for us to locate at some 


ing off the lions in the park. 


convenient point close to but outside the 
park. We wanted to be located 
place close to the winter range of the 


some 


park game, thereby being in touch with 
the lions which follow the game to their 
winter feeding grounds. 

After a conference with the park offi- 
cials we decided on Gardiner, Montana, 
located just outside the northern bound- 
ary of the park. So returning to Buf- 
falo we picked up our outfit, which by 
this time had rested and fed up to con- 
tentment, the grass and water being 
beth good and plentiful and the river 
furnishing an abundant supply of trout 
for the table. 

Arriving at Gardiner on July 30th we 
secured the lease of a little ranch only 
two miles from town, on which we estab- 


We had but a 


for a 


lished our headquarters. 
few days to make ready party 
who were going out with us on a trip. 
We left with this party on August 10th 
and remained out with them until De- 
cember 10th. 

At this time the winter 
and the 
had begun to seek its winter ranges. On 
December 11th Goff, and I 
loaded up a wagon with provisions, bed 
ding, grain, ete., and _ taking 
horses and ten dogs drove to Yancey’s, 
located twenty-five miles from Gardiner, 
on the Yellowstone River, in the park, 


had 


Fame 


storms 


commenced in earnest, 


the cook 


saddle 


where we made camp. The next morn- 
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Running a warm tra 


ing we went down Yancey’s Creek 
through a rough country that 
tween this creek and the Yellowstone 
River. After much difficult work in 


climbing and leading our horses through 


lies be- 


the passes in the cliffs we sueceeded in 
reaching the junction of the two waters, 
being a little disappointed at not finding 
any lion tracks, as the place contained 
afforded a 

We saw several 
old bull elk in the cliffs, who allowed us 


plenty of game and good 


hiding place for lions. 


to pass near them without taking alarm. 


They seemed perfectly satisfied with 
their seclusion away from the main 
herds of bulls and cows. 

After crosing Yancey’s Creek and 


keeping down the river the country be- 
came more open, with parks and pas- 
tures here and there. Here we found 
great bands of elk, and saw places in the 
snow (which was a foot deep on the 
level) where they had pawed over ‘in 
After 
two miles we 
gradually turned back towards camp, 
keeping well up against the heavy tim- 
ber. Our total’ success of the day, after 


their efforts to get to the grass. 


going down the river 


arriving at camp, was the seeing of one 
sinvle old lion track. 
The next day, accompanied by one of 


the soldiers from Tower Falls Station, 
we went up Tower Creek, across to An- 
telope Creek and down to the river; not 
finding any lion tracks, we crossed the 
river onto some bluffs where a bunch of 
mountain sheep were located, and 
thought sure we would find some sign of 
lion there ; The 
third day Goff said there must be a lion 
somewhere around that cliff (referring 
to the one we skirted the first day, com- 
so we started up the road 
leading towards Gardiner until we were 
able to swing back and on top of the 
cliff. We followed it along for two 
miles and until it broke off into rough 
points, with small ledges and patches of 
divided by small valleys or 
swales. Here we found small bunches of 
black tail deer and elk, coming on them 
at every turn. At one place we rode 
over a ridge right into fully two hun- 
dred elk. They did not take fright, 
only to trot and lope off about 100 yards 
where they stood until we were out of 
sight. But we saw no lion tracks. Goff 
did not like the idea of hunting three 
days in the Yellowstone Park without 
turning loose on a single track. How- 
ever the country was new to him, and he 


knew it was only a little time until he 


but without success. 


ing home) ; 


spruce 


’ 


















And so 
On our return to camp the 


would find their hiding places. 
it proved. 
soldier who had gone with us the day be- 
fore, in trying to overtake us on this 


day, and lost our trail, found a full- 
grown cow elk freshly killed by a lion, 
and as it was only two miles from camp, 
Goff decided to go after him that day. 
So after lunch we saddled up and hur- 
ried back to the dead elk, to find it had 
been killed two days. While inspecting 
the ground around the carcass, to see 
what direction the lion had taken, we 
took notes how he had got onto the elk. 
The ground was well covered with snow, 
showing every mark made by the strug- 
We first took his track 
down the ravine, and followed it directly 
the elk 


among the scattering 


gle. coming 


to where had been feeding 


aspens and sage 





In the Park- 


making a snow trail. 
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brush. He had nothing but the small 
sage brush to hide him for a distance of 
sixty feet, the lion evidently slipping 
up from the rear. After Jumping on 
the quarry, the struggle was short, cov 
ering a distance of ten or fifteen feet. 
From here he had dragged the elk about 
100 feet to the edge of the heavy spruce, 
and serateched snow and leaves over her 
head. From there the 
wards the high cliff, 
and across the route we had gone over 
that morning. 
eause the snow was pawed up 


tracks led to 
mentioned above, 
(We passed over it be 
so thor 
oughly by the elk, and had frozen up 
until a lion would not leave any print, 
and unless the dogs were warmed up to 
a track they were apt to cross it 

While figuring out the tracks around 


the eareass the dogs were most unman 
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Goff, Wells and pack 

ageable, so eager were they to run the 
As it was nearly 4 o’clock 
we had no time to lose if we were to get 
any lion that day; so Goff decided that 
we would give him a start anyway, and 
sent the dogs off. 


lion’s trail. 


They lost no time in 
starting, going so fast that Goff and I 
could hardly keep in sight. The hot 
pace lasted until they got to the cliff, 
where they swung down and started to 
go under the cliff. We rode out on the 
cliff and were watching for the dogs to 
come along under and through the tim- 
ber that 
After several minutes of watching and 


grew thick along the _ base. 
listening, they seemed to be coming to- 
wards us, and sure enough the lion had 
turned, and they ran the track right by 
where we were standing. The dogs were 
strung out by this time, each one doing 
his own tracking, and as the deer and elk 
across the 
trail, being frightened ahead by the bay- 
ing of the dogs, 


were continually skipping 


it made the tracking 
slow and tedious at The track 
kept close to the cliff, and through the 
kept a little farther 
back on more open ground, following up, 
stopping now and then to listen, and 


times. 


timber, while we 


After travel- 
ing about two miles we heard the dogs 


keeping cases on the dogs. 


barking bayed away down under us. We 
found, on going to them, that they had 
run the lion down through a steep pass 
in the cliff, treeing him near the bottom. 
While making our way down, leading 
our horses, it was so steep that it seemed 
we would never get through, and more 
impossible to go back. One of the boys 
who had gone along to see the fun, came 
near losing his horse by it slipping and 
two 
trees, wedging fast until it took three of 


turning over and falling between 
us to loosen him up, so he could regain 
his feet. 

After getting down to where the lion 
was treed we beheld a halo of sparkling 
eyes, wagging tails and a continuous 
About twenty feet 
the lion, looking 
rather unconcerned, and probably feel- 


ing pretty safe; but on our coming up 


and excited baying. 


up in a spruce sat 


he jumped out, landing right among the 
dogs. He made the first move, and so 
quick did he make it, the dogs were just 
a little hazy, and before they could get 
hold, lucky for them, the lion was 


making long leaps and bounds to get 
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But the were so close it 
seemed some of them would surely get 
him, especially old Badge, 
reaching for him at each lunge, with his 
mouth wide enough 


away. dogs 


who was 


open to swallow a 
They crowded him so 
close that he only ran about fifty yards 
before he went up a small spruce. When 


common terrier. 


standing in the 
branches, looking a little more concerned 
this time, and showing his ill temper by 


we came up he was 


laying his ears back close and showing 
his big white teeth. He watching 
us closely, seeming to know we were re- 
Goff, stand- 


him 


was 


sponsible for his trouble. 
ing in front of him, 
ball 
chance to break his back, leaving him 
pretty safe for the dogs to tackle. At 
the report of the gun lie 


shot in the 


breast, the ranging up, with a 


reared back 
and almost straight up, without making 
any sound, his muscles and body drawn 
to a rigid stiffness, then relaxing, he fell 
dead to the ground, with all the 
biting and shaking him as if it all de- 


dogs 


pended on their thorough execution. 
While coming down through the cliff 

to where the lion was treed, we found his 

trails running which 


every way. In 


going back the next day we found three 
eareasses of elk near killed 
him. showing that he lived in a small 


where we 
space of country. We had passed very 
close to him three different times. No 
doubt he left this cliff every week or ten 
days for a distance of eight or ten miles, 
as his track indicated, probably looking 
these 


for a mate, and while on 


would kill anything he found easy to get 


| rips 


up to, much as a cat would kill a mouse 

not that he needed it, for his kill at 
home was wasteful. I doubt very much 
if he 
cow elk killed on his last trip. 


would ever have gone back to the 


The next day we separated and pros 
pected for tracks; as there had been no 
fresh snow for several days, the hardest 
fresh 


part of our work was to get a 


track. I went up the river to Antelope 
Creek, following this creek to its source, 
nearly to the top of Mt. Washburn. At 
the base of this mountain was found 
large meadows, and here I found 
herds of old bull elk, it being too high 
[ followed 


and 


big 


for cows and younger ones. 
the ereek to where it 
found that 
thick 


eanoned up 


both sides were grown up 


with spruce timber, while the 
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Just an ordinary “good” lion—the 
stone Park by Goff and Wells. 


first 


killed in 


Yellow- 
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Elk killed by lion. 


ridges were barren of snow and timber 
The wind blew so hard that it kept the 
snow off the ridges. The elk were found 
to be working along these ridges nearly 
to the top of Mt. Washburn. 

Not finding any lion tracks, I turned 
towards the river and followed it down 
along the rim, and when half way home 
found a fresh lion track going down into 
the river. Reporting the find that even- 
ing, we decided to go and get him next 
day. Next morning we took up the track 
miles back of I saw it 
running it to the river, then down the 
river and back to Tower Creek, only a 
few rods from where we turned loose on 


two, where 


it; then up this creek about two miles. 
Here we found tracks going in all direc- 
tions, among the rest two cubs’ tracks. 
After working out the canon on both 





sides for a distauce of three miles with- 
out starting anything, we swung out 
and started back along the rim, which 
was grown up with jack pines ten to 
twenty feet high and so thick we could 
hardly ride through them. The lion had 
been trailing through these pines, prob- 
ably catching deer, as there were a great 
many deer using here. The dogs were 
working on both sides, each one gener- 
ally for himself. We were moving along 
slow, stopping to listen for the dogs oc- 
easionally. Suddenly one of the dogs 
gave a startling baw] not over 100 feet 
from us. His ery was so continuous 
and startling that Goff thought the old 
lion had caught him, as we knew she 
had cubs and would probably defend 
them against one dog in a thicket. Goff 
hollowed and we started towards them 











as fast as we could get through the 
pines. After getting out into the more 
open space we saw the old lion running 
away and heard the dog baying to one 
side. Going to where he was, we found 
he had treed one of the cubs. Some of 
the other dogs came by this time, and 
we put them on the old lion’s track, 
leaving the cub in the tree. It was 
necessary to get the old one first, as we 
could get the cubs any time. The dogs 
ran her about a mile when she went up 
a large spruce tree. After killing her 
we started home, as it was getting late 
by this time and every one tired 
out. 

Next morning we nailed slats on two 
boxes, packed them on a horse, and with 
three dogs that were good trailers, but 
not much for fighting, we went back to 
where we left the cub in the tree. It 
was not long until the dogs had his trail 
and were following back to where he was 
jumped the day before. After two or 


was 


three circles close in they jumped him, 
we following as fast as we could through 
the thick pines and out in the open just 
in time to save the dogs from tearing 
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him to pieces. 
against a big rock, and took hold of him 
just as we overtook them. 
ing down and euffing the 
(after we had got the lion by the throat 
and hind legs) we held him until the 
horse was brought up with the box on; 


They had lodged him 


By jump- 


dogs loose 


then we poked him in the box and 
nailed down the slat. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes we had 
the other one treed in a tall 
Goff going up the tree with a long rope 
and noose. By diligent and patient work 
he got the noose over the lion’s head, 
then jerking him out we got him by the 
hind legs while he hung suspended by 
the neck and rope. After getting him 
into the box we packed them on the 
horse and took them to camp. We put 
collars and chains on them, tying them 
up in one of the old cabins, leaving 
some fresh meat for them to eat. It was 
not long before they would take meat 
from our hands. 

So ended our first hunt in Yellow- 
stone Park, a natural beauty spot in 
which Mr. Goff and I expect to have 


many another such hunt for lions. 


spruce, 














Wilman’s 


cosy 


camp wagon 


CAMP WAGON LIFE 


JOHN A. 


So much does Mr. D. B. Wilmans, a 
Garvanza, California,. capitalist, believe 
life that he 
up a camp wagon home for $750, with 


in outdoor has had rigged 
which he and his wife will tour the state 
.of California in 1906. 

Mr. Wilmans is the best of 


health, and, so, he says, ‘‘It will be one 


not in 


long year’s roving Commission in search 
of health.’’ 

So far as he is concerned he considers 
that he would now be one of the inhabi- 
tants of the city of the dead were it not 


for his love of fresh air; ‘‘for,’’ as he 











IN CALIFORNIA. 


MORRIS. 


says, ‘‘it is better than drugs, ordinary 
medicinal applications and stimulative 
tonics. In fact, I have taken consider- 
able air baths in my tent house at Oak 
Terrace during the last year. I have 
also journeyed from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, a distance of some 500 miles, 
for 
the 
quick-trip tourist who travels by train 


some time ago, camp wagoning it 


seven months in that style, and 
in fifteen hours from the metropolis of 
the that 


nothing of the fine 


north to of the south knows 


tonical effects of 











and 


such an outdoor life in 


the rain 
wind and freshening air.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmans once crossed 
the continent in similar style, the lady 
being as enthusiastic a lover of outdoor 
life as her husband. 

This fine vehicle is a home on wheels, 
that 
woman could want on such a trip. There 
folding 
locker facilities, 
cupboard, shelf for range, water tank, 


with every convenience man or 


are two folding beds, tables, 


shelves, sides, ample 


and the appointments are almost those 
of a dwelling house, only in miniature 
form. 

The wagon is given a carriage finish 
throughout, and quartered oak consti- 
tutes the work. Lockers are 
everywhere, not an inch of space being 
wasted. 

A platform on the rear holds the hay, 
while a folding awning projects from the 


inside 


back of the wagon, when the bed within 
is made up, the same space serving as 
kitchen in meal times. 

Entrance to the wagon is by side door, 


steps letting down for easy ingress; and 
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every detail inside makes fur comfort. 
The dimensions of the vehicle are 6x12 
feet, while the inside room 1s over six 
feet in the clear. 


The horses that are to pull this 
$750 wagon home are a_ splendidly- 
matehed pair of iron grays weighing 


nearly 3,000 pounds, and costing $500. 

Mr. Wilmans expects to start on his 
tour either in March or April, 1906, go- 
ing first from Los Angeles to San Diego, 
and from thence journeying northward 
toward Yosemite, passing the summer in 
that valley, where Mr. Wilman’s son and 
family will visit them. 

Mr. Wilmans is an enthusiastic sports 


man and will take along a number of 


‘ 


‘shooting irons,’’ and ‘‘go loaded’’ for 


big and small game. In rain or in- 
clement weather the conveyance can be 
closed up as tightly as a nailed box. 
Mr. Wilmans end wife both expect to 
make the coming year one long ‘‘lark,”’ 
staying in one place just as long as they 
desire, and then hieing 


away to —pas- 


tures new.’”’ 


Sa 


Miss May. 


The skies are blue—the dimpling streams 
Flash silver in the sunlight’s gleam. 
The scent of blossoms fill the air, 
All the World is bright and fair 
In May. 


I know a lass with roguish eyes, 
But true and blue as May-day skies. 
The dearest lass of all to me. 

All things fair in her I see. 
; In “May.” 





—Contributed. 


UTAH MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 





GEO F. GOODWIN. 


Lake City 
You have been 


Imagine yourself in Salt 
on a hot day in August. 
confined to your business for a year and 
need a change. You turn your eyes to- 
wards the snow-capped summits of the 
Wasatch and wish you were there—and 
the die is east. 
has become an overpowering conviction 
that you must go. You heartily make 
preparations, a strong two-seated moun- 
tain wagon drawn by sure-footed horses 
is secured, your camp impedimenta is 
snugly packed, and by 3 o’clock you are 
off. Fourteen miles away southeasterly 
through the beautiful valley brings you 
to the mouth of Big Cottonwood canon. 
As you enter the gorge you catch the 
first breath of the canon breeze and hear 
the roar of the stream as it dashes itself 
into white foam against the boulders 
that impede its course. 
have passed the two 


By the time you 
electrical 
plants that furnish light and power to 
the city, nature asserts herself and the 


great 


boys wonder where you will have lun- 
You pull out by the side of the 
road, carry the well-filled hamper down 
to a large spring by the bank of the 


cheon. 


creek, cook a cup of coffee and abandon 
yourselves to the enjoyment of the first 
outdoor meal. This over, you lie on 
. your back and drink in the scenery; as 
you look upward and see the solid bat- 
tlements rising aimost perpendicular for 
a thousand feet and far above their tops 
the blue sky of heaven, you recall the 
words of the inspired psalmist, ‘‘What 
is man that thou art mindful of him.’’ 
Now you are away again, up, up, up, 
sometimes over a grade of five hundred 


Before noon the desire. 


feet to the mile. The trail winds along 
first on one side of the creek and then 
on the other, so you can rarely see two 
hundred feet ahead. Suddenly you 
hear a ‘‘Hi, there!’’ and coming round 
a sharp bend you see a ‘‘ wood team,’’ a 
heavy wagon loaded with logs from fif- 
teen to thirty feet long; the trail is less 
than ten feet wide; the bank of the creek 
is at your right, the steep mountain side 
at your left; *you pull your team out as 
far as you dare over the rocky bank, 
foams 
fifty feet below; the driver of the down- 


and gaze down where the creek 


coming team smiles grimly and shakes 
his head: there is but one thing to do, 
you back down the steep decline, hold- 
with the brake until 
reach a little wider space; the op- 
posite driver nods his head and comes 


ing your wagon 


you 


on; his heavy loa! sways down towards 
you until the hubs grate against yours, 
the women seream, you think for a mo- 
ment you will be pushed over the bank 

but the grating ceases, the load slides by 
and you breath freely again. This ex- 
repeated a dozen 
times if you made the trip by daylight, 
but perhaps this is the last of the wood- 
haulers for the day. Darkness settles 
down and soon the moon tips the peaks 
behind you with her silver sheen; in an- 
other hour the whole canon is filled with 
her light ; the mountains look higher, the 
cliffs take on fantastic shapes, and a 
weird beauty covers all the landscapes. 
A daylight trip is grand, a moonlight 
one is awe-inspiring. You reach your 
camp-ground, at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet at midnight, find things 


perience might be 
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Lake Mary, Utah. 


all right in the cabin, and, lulled to sleep 
by the rippling stream, you enjoy a re- 
pose that well repays a trip up the 
canon. 

You may spend a month or more in 
study and contemplation in the neigh- 
borhood and find a constant variety. Se- 
eure a sure-footed saddle horse or burro, 
climb two or three thousand feet above 
your camp to some mountain peak, fill 
your lungs with the life-giving breezes 
that sweep over its summit, and feast 
your eyes on mountain and valley, lake 
and stream, spread about you like the 
figures in the kaleidoscope; try your 
skill on the wary trout in the foaming 
mountain stream or on the placid bosom 
of some pellucid lake and when tired of 
this sport lie dreamily on your raft and 
gaze upward to the beetling crags and 
far beyond where in infinite space the 
eagles soar towards the amber zenith; 
clamber over the mountain sides and see 
the purple primroses, snowy columbines, 





daisies of all colors and other wild 
flowers that grow in endless profusion 
and in brightness of coloring that is 
seen nowhere else but in high altitudes; 
occasionally you come across a cascade 
or waterfall leaping over the precipice 
and falling in beautiful veil-like spray 
a hundred feet below; sit in the door of 
your cabin and watch the fitful play of 
the lightning as a swiftly passing shower 
goes by and five minutes later the many- 
hued rainbow spanning the valley from 
peak to peak with its triumphal arch; 
then at night sit before an immense bon- 
fire that lights up the sombre _back- 
ground of pines and throws your cabin 
into bold relief, and recount the vicissi- 
tudes of the day. 

Remember this is no poet’s fancy but 
sober fact, and that in the limits of this 
article you can only expect to catch a 
very few glimpses of Utah mountain 
scenery. 
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OLD KNICK’S BROOK TROUT. 






THOS. ANTHONY BENNETT. 


It was in May of last year that seven 
wise men of the East boarded the N. Y. 
O. & W. R. R. at Weehawken, New Jer- 
sey, on a three days’ fishing trip to 
Livingston Manor in the wilds of Sulli- 
van county, New York, in search of 
brook trout. It was indeed a_ jolly, 
rood natured set of would-be sports as 
their smiles and cheerful dispositions in- 
dicated at the prospects of big 
‘*strikes.’’ Among the genial faces was 
Major Reed, a former Roosevelt Rough 
Rider from Colorado, ‘‘Baldy Hart,’’ 
the ‘‘Doctor,’’ Winsome Smith, ‘‘ Hon- 
est’? John the Collector, and Deacon 
Sweet. 

The train made rather slow progress 
with so many heavy weights aboard; in- 
deed, it seemed hardly able to climb the 
steep mountain grades. After the en- 
tire ‘‘gang’’ stepped off at Middletown, 
ten minutes for refreshments, the con- 
ductor gave the signal ‘‘All aboard’”’ 
and we reached the manor after four 
and one-half hours’ ride. Here Pop 
Knickerbocker had twe turnouts to 
meet us, and stowing our rods and tackle 
with the baggage in the bottom of each 
wagon we soon were wending our way 
over the hills behind Old Knick’s spank- 
ing teams to his farm house, six miles 
distant. In order to get there quickly 
every little while one of the boys would 
pass the medicine bottle to Pop to 
quench the pain in his abdomen, which 
roused him up in good shape, and in a 
short time we drew up at his ‘‘dug out,”’ 
and were greeted by his charming 
daughter, who made us very comfort- 
ehle before a blazing log fire. 


Old Sol was just finishing up for the 


day and everybody shed their store 
clothes for fishing togs, and _ sitting 
down to a hastily prepared supper of 
hot biseuit, delicious bacon, maple 
syrup and washing it down with steam- 
ing coffee, the whole outfit was soon 
ready to take the trail over the hill to 
the seat of warfare, about one-quarter 
of a mile away. Here, nestled in the 
hills, surrounded by enormous trees and 
a dense growth of underbrush, was a 
twenty-five-acre pond, fed by springs 
and stocked many years ago with native 
brook trout that had been left to their 
own foraging and had become very wild. 
As the sun went down nothing but 
echoes and the splash of a big trout as 
he made a circle for a bug or a miller 
that dropped on the surface of the 
water, was heard. When the boys took 
to the boats and paddled out in the still- 
ness everything was anticipation ; stakes 
were driven in the mud bottom at inter- 
vals and the sport began. A_ shout 
from ‘‘Baldy’’ Hart indicated that he 
had struck a big one. Slowly he worked 
him, and when the monster appeared in 
sight it was found to be a three-pound 
eel. This was heartless, but before the 
stars came out ‘‘Baldy’’ had a number 
of genuines strikes and landed several 
fine trout, one weighing three and one- 
quarter pounds. Every one of the 
party had good luck except the ‘‘ Doetor’’ 
who used so much profanity the trout 
thought it was thunder and refused to 
come his way. 

What a happy, tired lot of amateur 
fishermen it was that assembled on the 
porch that evening and reclined in the 
old arm chairs, with their pipes well 
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Fishing in Sullivan county, N. Y. 


filled, narrating the exciting moments 
with the speckled beauties. 

It was agreed that all hands should 
appear before sunrise the next morning 
and try their luck again. The proposi- 
tion met with favor and 
taking his candle from our dear hostess, 
pair of 


every man 


ascended a marvelous stairs 
built straight up and down and saying 
our prayers (all good fishermen 
theirs) were sodn one and all in the 
arms of ‘‘Murphy.’’ 

The morning broke beautifully, but it 


say 


was almost impossible to arouse my city 


comrades out of their fish dreams at 


4 a. m. 


At last I got them one by one 
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up and ready for action. With a few 
erackers and a glass of milk the forms 
of the 
disappeared in the morning mist 


of four members gallant band 
over 
the rise to the now enchanted pond. This 
trip was a huge success and when the 
results of that eatch 
weighed and placed in the ice house, 
several beauties tipped the seales at two 
and two and one-half pounds each. The 
The 
*ontinued both with fly and worm bait, 
and when a lull in the excitement took 


morning’s were 


fishing was a _ revelation. strikes 


place the boys found a wonderful appe- 


tite for hot egg sandwiches and coffee. 
had 


which our hostess prepared and 
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It was a bitter 


sent over to the pond. 
cold morning for May and the hot stuff 
was thoroughly relished. 

The next morning was a repetition of 
good strikes and catches. Old Knick in- 
formed us that the train would leave in 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





one and one-half hours, and we 
changed our familiar togs to city clothes 
in a hurry and caught the express for 
New York, hoping to visit this region 
again. 


A Prospector’s Soliloquy. 


While plodding homeward from my shift 
Of picking dirt and pounding steel, 
Of “mucking out” from stope and drift, 

How mighty fagged I often feel. 


Thus far I’ve had just beastly luck, 
And wife is filled with dire alarm; 
For not one “kopeck” have I struck 
Though what I’ve sunk would buy a farm. 


From scraping up and down the shaft, 
My wardrobe’s much the worse for wear; 
My pants have patches “fore and aft,” 
While sand and gravel fill my hair. 


I’ve corns and bunions on my feet, 

My mis-matched shoes no longer “track;” 
The task of making both ends meet 

Is surely humping up my back. 


I dream of grocery bills at night, 
Of T-bone steaks that come so high, 
That, judging from their upward flight, 
Are “bound for mansions in the sky.” 


But all such dainties long ago 

Were stricken from my bill of fare; 
My savings bank has got so low 

I feed on faith and mountain air. 


I'm slaving, too, to beat the band, 
For, half the night and half the day 

I’m “smashing” baggage for the “Grande” 
(And drawing insufficient pay). 


The stork is getting much too gay— 
It’s first a girl and then a boy; 
Oh, yes, the dickens is to pay, 
Though Teddy R. would scream with joy. 


There’s Carleton, Howard, Erle and Thayer 
(Alice and Ethel on have passed); 

While Bernice, Erma—yes, and Claire, 
Clean out the pantry mighty fast. 


From constant toiling night and day 
At “smashing” trunks and seeking gold, 
My hair is getting streaked with gray— 
I’m growing prematurely old. 


My neighbors often smile and wink 
(Conceited chumps! They make me mad), 
And touch their heads as if to say: 
“Hub’s surely got it mighty bad.” 


They ask about the price of ore— 

The depth—the progress that I make; 
I tell them (for they make me sore) 

I'll soon be tapping Trappers’ Lake. 


My friends all take me for a “crank,” 
And say, “Old man, we like your grit, 

But, pshaw! Your judgment’s awful rank, 
Now take a fool’s advice and quit.” 


But I’m no quitter; I'll abide 

By that old motto “Stick and Dig;” 
It shoves all obstacles aside, 

I do not care a rap how. big. 


The assays may be “nil” or “trace,” 
“So mote it be,” but just the same 
I’m going to “strike” the stuff “in place,” 
Or, by John Rogers, “bust a hame.” 


CHARLES E. HUBBARD. 
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When the sucker-toad is gurgling from his throat of creamy 
white 
In the dusky, musky air of eventide, 
Then his mellow, drowsy droning sets my heart a-yearning, 
quite 
For the old-time stream with willows by its side. 
I know it’s time to make ’em; 
To cut the boughs and shake ’em, 
"Till all their silken, scented tassels fall; 
And ’tis there, in May-time weather 
Big and little boys together 
Would wander, mimicking the catbird’s squall. 
We'd wander—as we called it, “Take a scoot’”— 
To make the willow whistle, 
The big and little whistle, 
The yellow willow whistle that would toot! 





When robins are a-piping and the shad-bush is in flower, 
With my jack-knife I would hasten far away, 
Where willows are a-waving in a misty, golden shower; 
There I’d be a happy boy again, at play. 
Are the mocker-birds a-singing? Their tawny throats still 
ringing 
With melody? Could I a whistle make? 
I would cut a branch and clip it, 
Tap the bark loose—then I’d strip it, 
Then slip it back again upon the stick; 
Then, when I softly blew it 
And no shrill note came through it, 
I fear me I'd be thinking ‘twas a trick 
I'd lost—and with it, boyhood’s joys to boot— 
How to make a willow whistle, 
A little willow whistle, 
A yellow willow whistle that will toot! 
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When the sucker-toad is gurgling from his throat of creamy 
white 
In the dusky, musky air of eventide, 
Then his mellow, drowsy droning sets my heart a-yearning, 
quite 
For the old-time stream with willows by its side. 
I know it’s time to make ’em; 
To cut the boughs and shake ’em, 
*Till all their silken, scented tassels fall; 
And ’tis there, in May-time weather 
Big and little boys together 
Would wander, mimicking the catbird’s squall. 
We'd wander—as we called it, “Take a scoot’’— 
To make the willow whistle, 
The big and little whistle, 
The yellow willow whistle that would toot! 


When robins are a-piping and the shad-bush is in flower, 
With my jack-knife I would hasten far away, 
Where willows are a-waving in a misty, golden shower; 
There I'd be a happy boy again, at play. 
Are the mocker-birds a-singing? Their tawny throats still 
ringing 
With melody? Could I a whistle make? 
I would cut a branch and clip it, 
Tap the bark loose—then I’d strip it, 
Then slip it back again upon the stick; 
Then, when I softly blew it 
And no shrill note came through it, 
I fear me I'd be thinking ‘twas a trick 
I’d lost—and with it, boyhood’s joys to boot— 
How to make a willow whistle, 
A little willow whistle, 
A yellow willow whistle that will toot! 









































Zeb was born lazy, and early in life 
he developed a marvelous talent for 
spinning yarns. These he had told so 
often that, even when an old man, he 
firmly believed they were true. Fishing 
with him, also, was a passion, which he 
indulged in to the limit; and John 
Small, a small boy on a Virginia farm, 
showed approval of Zeb’s taste and ac- 
tions by always accompanying him. 

One evening in early spring, Zeb and 
little John Small came to the conclusion 
that they would go fishing on the fol- 
lowing morning. The getting of bait 
and the other necessary articles were 
soon settled upon. 

‘*T hyar um say dar’s a whole heap 
of feesh in de river dis year,”’ eogitated 
the old darky, punctuating and eliding 
his words with frequent expectorations 
ot tobaceo juice, ‘‘and ef dey’s dar I 
speck you an’ me kin ketch um, kase I 
ain’t forgit how, an’ I don’t speck you 
has, neider.’’ 

Accordingly, bright and early on the 
following morning, the two started; and 
as they walked to the river, the old negro 
and the confiding. white boy, Zeb started 
up: 

‘*Dar’s some big feesh in dis river, 
kase | done seen um, an’ I done seen 


some of da doings. I uster have a yal- 
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ler dog name Ring—dat was when you 
was a leetle bit-a-boy—he was a good- 
size dog; an’ he sholy was a good pos 
sum an’ coon dog, too. 

‘*Well, I come down to de river one 
day to go cross on t’uther side to git de 
lean of Mr. Homes’s horse-rake, and 
Ring he follow me down to de river he 
did, an’ when I got in de boat I couldn't 
git him to git in wid me; so I lef’ him 
on dis side an’ never thought no more 
‘bout dat dog. But when [ git almos’ 
‘cross de river, I seen Ring swimmin’ 
after me, an’ all ersuddin, sar, he give 
one yelp an’ down he went, an’ bless 
yo’ sole, chile, I ain’t never seen him 
sinee. 

‘‘Long "bout two weeks afterwards, 
Sam Alexander he come over to my 
house an’ said Mr. Homes read in de 
paper whar some man cot a feesh down 
at Snegar’s Gap, what had a dog-collar 
’roun’ hits neck, an’ on de collar was 
cut ‘Zeb Cook,’ an’ fo’ Gawd, sar. dat 
was de collar what Ring had on.”’ 

By this time the two boon companions 
had reached the river. Unlocking Zeb’s 
boat, they pushed off, and were soon en- 
joying the lazy man’s sport. Zeb broke 
the silence, after a while; having fished 
without luck. 

‘*T had a ‘’nother ’sperience down on 




















dis river huntin’ one day, dat I bet 
ain’t no other man had. 

‘*T was settin’ over dar on dat bank 
resten’, after huntin’ all day over in 
the mount’in after squirrels when, bless 
de goodness, what should I see but two 
river. 
I’d done shot 
all my shot away, an’ de only ting I 


wil’ ducks cume flyin’ down de 


side an’ side one ‘nother. 


had left was some powder an’ de iron 
ramrod to my gun, so I tuck an’ slap 
des in de gun, an’ when de ducks git 
right even wid me, I eut loose at um, 
an’, Lord bless yo’ sole, chile, I strung 


um boaf on dat ramrod, an’ dey drap in 
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de river! I had my ole huntin’ coat 


on—de one what yo’ pa give me—an’ 
you know hit’s got dem big pockets in 
it: so I buttin’ it close ’roun’ me, swum 
out to git de ducks, an’ as I was swim- 
min’ back, all ersuddin, sar, my pockets 
vot full of feesh, an’ dey stuck my coat 
out so hard dat w’en I walk out on de 
bank a buttin buss off an’ kilt a ribbit 
what was settin in de bushes.”’ 
But the ‘‘feesh’’ bite 


morning, so John Small and old 


that 
Unelk 
Zeb returned home, disappointed, Zeb’s 


wouldn’t 


yarn, or Johnnie’s loud laughter, hay 
ing probably kept them away. 
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It was away back in the thirties, 
when the Prairie State was compara- 
tively new, and the isolated settlements 
were confined chiefly to the water 
courses and timber belts that subdivided 
the great fertile plains. 

One of the first colonies in the central 
part of the state, and the very first in 
the famous ‘‘Sangamo Country,’’ was 
dotted along Sugar Creek, some sixty 
miles north of the city of Alton and the 
Mississippi River. The expansive prai- 
ries upon either side of the sullen, tur- 
bid stream, was a veritabl terre ineog- 
nito, little oceupied, and was covered 
with a luxuriant growth of grass, the 
homes of numerous bands of deer and 
prairie wolves. The woods, which at 
this time were very dense, were also in- 
habited by countless wild animals, such 
as the black bear, panther, lynx, wild 
This latter 
animal was quite formidable, and very 


eat, fox, timber wolf, ete. 


different from his prairie cousin, being 
much larger, stronger, and more fero- 


‘ ej]ous. 


At the time of which we write, this 
renus of the canis occidentalis, so de- 
structive to young stock, had been well- 
nigh exterminated, and the sad havoe of 
the frequent maraudings of a remaining 
specimen among the colts, pigs, calves 
and sheep of the settlers of upper Sugar 
Creek, produced the utmost consterna- 


tion. The nocturnal visits of his wolf- 
ship became more and more frequent 
and destructive until it was resolved to 
make a united effort to capture and de 
stroy the bold intruder. 

It was thought best to attempt to en- 
snare the wily culprit, but upon investi- 
gation it was found that there was not 
a solitary wolf trap in the whole neigh- 
borhood, and but one trained dog, and 
he somewhat aged and infirm. A party 
was sent to a settlement, ten miles dis- 
tant, for the aid of an experienced wolf 
hunter, who yet had in his possession a 
mammoth bear trap. The well-beaten 
path of the midnight prowler was soon 
located in the thick forest, and just 
across a half-hidden log, over which the 
animal stepped, the instrument of death 
was set, securely concealed by sticks 
and leaeves. To prevent. escape by 
gnawing loose, which is frequently done 
when the trap is tightly fastened, a 
fifty-pound chunk of wood was attached 
to the trap by means of a chain. 

The sueceeding day found a score or 
more of the neighboring citizens col- 
lected at a designated place, all mounted 
and armed with a good-sized elub—no 
fire-arms being allowed for fear of acci- 
dents. The eager, restless crowd was 
supplemented by a large aggregation of 
diversified canines, comprising almost 
every species, from the worthless cur to 
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the long-eared hound of sonorous pro- 
clivities. The one lone veteran of many 
sanguinary conflicts was also there, say- 
ing but little, but ready to prove his 
faith by his works. 

As was expected, upon visiting the 
spot where the trap had been placed, it 
was observed that the entire pitfall was 
gone, leaving ‘a striking trail, easily fol- 
lowed. To the surprise of all, it led out 
of the timber and into the trackless prai- 
rie in the direction of a forest, several 
miles distant. As the wolf must have 
had a number of hours the start of the 
pursuers, it was 
that he 
though his progress, so heavily handi- 


reasonably supposed 


was quite well on his way, 
capped, must necessarily be slow. 
Galloping along, for the trap and log 
had so displaced the tall grass that the 
route might have been followed in a 
run, the scent became so strong that it 
was with difficulty the dogs could be re- 
strained for the grand onslaught. At a 
distance of three or four miles out, the 
retreating form of the victim was seen 
plodding along leisurely, dragging the 
immense steel bracelet and ponderous 
log with him. He was a giant specimen 
of his kind, and displayed a degree of 
nerve and courage that was truly praise- 
worthy. 
When the 


proached within a few hundred yards, 


advancing parties ap- 
and the discomfited animal realized that 
it was going to be a fight to the finish, 
he manifested not the least trepidation. 
Instead of increasing his pace to es- 
eape, he deliberately stopped, drew the 
trap, which imprisoned one of his fore 
feet, around to the front of him, and 
heroically awaited the attack. Just then 
was enacted one of the most amusing 





out-door 


fareces in the annals of ail 
The 
for the rush. was told to go, and it went, 
headed by the venerable pioneer; and 
from the way that mass of yellow, tan 


sports. multitude of dogs, crazy 


and brindle quadrupeds sprang towards 
that poor, maimed and half-imprisoned 
son of the forest, would seem to indicate 
But, alas, the 


impetuous charge seemed to pause very 


a summary annihilation. 


abruptly upon the outer lines of defense, 
and the hilarious tones of conquest were 
whines, 

There 


were dogs to the right, and dogs to the 


merged into multitudinous 


yelps and snarls of retreat. 


left — dogs innumerable — snivelling, 
barking dogs everywhere, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the enemy—there 
was a good-sized opening no cur dared to 
appropriate. All entreaties, encourage- 
ments and threats were alike useless to 
induce the panic-stricken combatants to 
close in upon the antagonist. There was 
The old 


veteran went in on the first sally; and, 


one gallant exception, however. 
unsupported, amid a whirlwind of 
blows, took his hold, and never flinched, 
though mortally wounded. 

Seeing that no help could be obtained 
from the howling attendants encircling 
the combat, and that the lone assailant 
was being overpowered, the hunters fell 
in with their clubs and dispatched the 
brave defender. But not until the wolf 
relaxed in death did the faithful dog 
relinquish his grip, when it was sorrow- 
fully seen that the had 


Torn, lacerated 


valiant hero 
fought his last battle. 
and bleeding, he reeled to a few paces to 
the rear, and, with a seeming exultant 
feeling of victory, he stretched his 
wounded body out upon the grass, and 


in a short time expired. 
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Outdoor Life is published by the Outdoor Life Publishing Company on the ist of each 
month at No. 1824 Curtis street, Denver, Colo. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later 
than the 5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. For example, 
copy for the January number should be in hand by December 6th. 


EDITED BY J. A. McGUIRE, 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications unless the real name and address 
of the author accompanies the same—not necessarily for publication, but as an evi- 


dence of good faith. 


Federal Work in 


The work done during the past year 
or two by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in which is entrusted all 
the work earried out along national 
lines for game protection, is worthy of 
note. The records of this department 
show that in 1904-5 there were twenty- 
three cases of law violations involving 
the shipment of 1,608 birds and fifty- 
two rabbits, as against ten cases involv- 
ing the shipment of 700 birds and thirty- 
six rabbits in 1903-4. Eleven convie- 
tions and several indictments were se- 
eured during the year, making a total 
of fifty-three convictions in cases pass- 
ing through the department sinee the 
passage of the Lacey Act in 1900. Of 
these, five were secured in federal courts 
and six in state courts. 

The records of this department show 
that the establishment of bird reserva- 


tions has been a splendid thing for the 


protection of our various 
tribes. 


feathered 
There is now in operation fed- 
eral reserves as follows: 

Pelican Island Reservation.—This is 
situated on Pelican Island, in 
River, Florida, 


Indian 
colony is 
Here the nesting season ex- 
tends from the middle of November to 


where the 
thriving. 


Game Protection. 


the Ist of May. 
make their appearance about December 
25th. 


Breton Island Reservation 


Young birds usually 


This con- 
sists of three islands known as Breton, 
Old Harbor and Freemason islands, 
lving off the coast of Louisiana just 
north of the Delta of the Mississippi 
river, which for years have been 
frequented by thousands of ducks, gulls, 
terns, pelicans, man-o’-war birds, and 
shore birds, the ducks wintering, the 
others breeding. The ducks, which have 
wintered in their usual immense num- 
bers, have not been molested, so far as 
is known. The warden reports that mal- 
lards, baldpates, pintails, and redheads 
begin to leave the reservation February 
Ist, and all are gone by February 20th, 
while with black ducks the period of 
departure is April 10th to 20th. 

Stump Lake Reservation.—This reser- 
vation was created by the President on 
March 9, 1905, and is composed of four 
small islands in Stump Lake, near the 
eenter of North Dakota, with a total 
area of 27.39 acres. 

Wichita Game Refuge.—On January 
24, 1905, Congress passed an act author- 


izing the President ‘‘to designate such 




















areas in the Wichita Forest Reserve as 


should, in his opinion, be set aside for 
the 


birds and be recognized as a breeding 


protection of game animals and 


place therefor,”’ and prohibiting hunt- 
ing, trapping, killing, or capturing all 
yame animals and birds within such 
areas, except under such regulations as 
the secretary of agriculture should pre- 
scribe. Upon this tract, which is in the 


Wichita mountains, Oklahoma, quail are 
a) 


Break 


By the time of Outdoor 
Life has made its way to the desks and 


this issue 
homes of its readers the balmy spring 
atmosphere will have begun to get in its 
work on you all. 
office 
mornings you will note that the robin 


As you walk to your 


or work-shops these beautiful 


has come and that the budding leaves 


are almost bursting from their innate 
wholesomeness and energy caused by the 
You will note that the 


sun has climbed a few notches higher in 


spring showers. 


his daily cireuit, and now beckons you 
more radiantly and effusively than ever 
to come to him and play tag with the 
and he 


you, 


seintillations which 
dale. And 

poor mortal man, if you are a chaser 
after the ‘‘filthy’’ and a slave to its se- 


‘ 


shadows 


sends over hill and 


ductive ‘‘charms,’’ smile a sad but as- 
suring nod back and say, ‘‘ Just wait an 
other month and I’ll be with you.’’ But 
that ‘‘other month’’ may never come. 
You conjure up thoughts of a long 
day’s tramp taken a year ago along a 
rippling trout stream, or of an idle per- 
egrination on which your limbs carried 
you over green parks arfd wooded lanes. 


You can yet feel the sprightly anima- 
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especially abundant, and the principal! 
value of the measure will probably con 
sist in affording a breeding ground for 
these birds. 

The value of these reserves, as well as 
of such state reserves as that in Wyo 
ming, just south of the Yellowstone Na 
tional park, is inestimable, and will in a 
very few years bear fruit in the addition 


of eountless numbers of wild fowl t 
our sorely-depleted flocks. 

hm th 

Away. 
tion which pervaded every fiber or your 


being at that time, as, like a bird, you 
broke away from the bondage and freed 
And 


you still remember the big supper you 


yourself, just for one single day. 


ate when you returned and how soundly 
you slept that night. It 
opening of spring 


was ‘‘your’’ 
the first real twelve 
hour day out which you had had in sev 


eral months—and you cannot soon for- 


get it. 

Please do not ever forget it. Remem 
ber it now, and cherish the happy 
thought of it when you are an old 
gray-haired or stoop-shouldered man. 


But especially remember it now, and go 
and do the same thing over again. A 
full day for you, among the birds and 
blossoms will do you good. 
trout 


Later, when 
fishing and chicken shooting are 
at their best, you will need several days 
But just now, in order to celebrate th: 
regular opening of nature’s ‘‘annual,’’ 
fo out and rejoice with the bird chor 
uses, and you will (if this sort of thing 
is-kept up) give your heirs a long wait 
before there is anything doing that wil! 
interest them. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 


game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


rying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to 


divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 





GAME PICTURES—GENUINE AND OTHE RWISE. 


During last May the publishers of Out- 
door Life received a letter and some photo- 
graphs from one of our subscribers, Mr. J. 
M. Campbell, who submitted the pictures as 
genuine photographs of live wild game. It 
was so clearly apparent that the  photo- 
graphs were of mounted game that we wrote 
Mr. Campbell and told him that we were not 
in the habit of publishing mounted game 
subjects and representing them to be live 
animals, and returned the photographs. He 
immediately wrote us a letter denying our 
statement that the subjects were mounted, 
and later sent us the photographs for pub- 
lication. We publish three of them here- 
with—not for the interest they contain as 
idealistic subjects, but merely as a curiosity. 
Many of our readers have probably seen pho- 
tographs of mounted game subjects passed 
off as the genuine live article, and to those 
who have, these will probably be interesting 
merely as a comparison. 

We believe some of the correspondence 
lassing between Mr. Campbell and our office 
will be interesting to our readers and so we 
publish some of the letters and extracts 
herewith. 

Sedalia, Colo., May 28, 1905. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—While I was tem- 


porary station agent at West Cliffe, Colorado, 
I became acquainted with Mr. George H. 
Cress, who so far surpasses anyone I have 
seen for work with a camera on wild game 
that I am enclosing you two of his pictures 
for publication in your magazine. Mr. Cress 
owns and lives on a cattle ranch seven miles 
west of West Cliffe, at the foot of the Sangre 
de Cristo range of mountains, which, by the 
way, is the loftiest and one of the most beau- 
tiful mountain ranges in the Rockies. 

He traps during the winter and hunts 
when he can spare the time from his ranch 
work. He uses a special tele-photo lens and 
a 5x7 plate and took these pictures at a dis- 
tance of about 200 yards. His ability to 
“still” hunt is shown by the fact that the 
animals do not seem to have taken fright. 
One of the mountain sheep is lying down and 
the deer do not appear to be at all nervous. 

Mr. Cress shows much natural talent and 
ability as an artist and probably knows the 
haunts and habits of wild game as well as, 
or better than, any other man living in our 
state, JOHN M. CAMPBELL. 


Denver, Colo., May 31, 1905. 
John M. Campbell, Sedalia, Colorado: 

Dear Sir—I have your esteemed favor of 
the 28th, enclosing some photos taken from 
mounted game specimens, which I will be 
glad to use in a subsequent number, pub- 
lishing them as mounted specimens, with a 
notice regarding them. J. A. McGUIRE. 
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Deer. Copyright by George H. 


Rocky Mountain sheep. Copyright by George H. Cress 
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Bob-cat. 


Sedalia, Colo., June 1, 1905. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In your letter of 
May 3list you mention receipt of photos of 


~ 


“mounted game specimens.” These are in 


no sense mounted, but are alive and wild 
game. You evidently do not believe they 
are, as I say. You can verify the facts by 
writing to the postmaster or anyone at West 
Cliffe. (See clipping enclosed from Pueblo 
paper.) JOHN M. CAMPBELL. 

Denver, Colo., June 9, 1905. 
John M. Campbell, Sedalia, Colorado: 

Dear Sir—We have your esteemed favor 
of the Ist and note the earnestness with 
which you tell us that the photographs which 
you sent us are not of mounted game speci- 
mens, but were taken in the wild state. Of 
course we do not care to argue this question 
with you, but you might as well tell us that 
black birds are all white as to try to con- 
vince us that these animals were taken in 
the wild. How can you account, for in- 
stance, for the fact that a deer with its keen 
sense of scent and sight could be photo- 
graphed so near up as the one in the photo- 





Copyright by George H. Cress. 


graph is shown and yet be gazing vacantly 
into space in another direction from that 
in which the photograph is taken? In other 
words, if this deer were close enough to be 
photographed so clearly, you may rest as- 
sured that that deer would not be pointing 
his face at right angles to the photographer, 
but would have his ears cocked up and eyes 
and nose alert looking directly at him. 
Mountain sheep are the wariest of ani- 
mals and could not possibly be reached so 
closely as to photograph them so clearly as 
is shown in the photograph of the mountain 
sheep. I appreciate your sincerity in the 
matter, but if you believe for a minute that 
these animals were photographed in the 
wilds, you are certainly being led off the 
track to a big extept. The fact that some 
newspaper editor has been foolish enough 
to publish a notice of these as bona fide 
wild game subjects is no reason why a man 
who has hunted them should be led to be- 
lieve that they are such. J. A. McGUIRE. 


Sedalia, Colo., June 10, 1905. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have yours of 
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the 9th and also the photos which you re- 
turned. I am astonished that the editors 
of a magazine with the standing that yours 
has have turned down any proposition, how- 
ever fictitious it looks on the face, without 
at least making some investigation. I am 
not surprised at your being skeptical at first; 
I was, too, until I saw the pictures and be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Cress. Having 
had ten years experience in kodak work 
myself, I am able to discern a print off an 
original negative, from a copy of other pic- 
tures, and had you taken the trouble to have 
shown them to any photographer ne could 
have told you they were genuine photos and 
have explained the ghost-like appearance of 
one deer as being the effect of brilliant sun 
and shade of horns on the buck’s 
which was brought up too contrastly by too 
strong developer. I account for the deers’ 
ears being “deformed” by the fact that they 
were not aware of Mr. Cress’ presence. I 
told you before that he had a special B. & L. 
telephoto lens which takes these pictures at 
a distance of 200 yards and over, also that 
Mr. Cress far surpasses any person we know 
of in ability to still hunt and in understand- 
ing where they run and also in patience in 
watching his chance. I further told you 
that these pictures were a few of many, as 
he has good photos of nearly all wild animal 
and bird life to be found in Colorado. You 
have turned them down on account of the 
ears and without even asking anyone else. 
I even gave you the name of Dall Deweese 
as reference, who is probably the most emi- 
nent sportsman in the United States. There 
is no one in this or any other state who 
has three mounted sheep—if they had the 
game warden would be after them. 
J. M. CAMPBELL. 


nose, 


Denver, Colo., June 12, 1905. 
John M. Campbell, Sedalia, Colorado: 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your favors of 
the 1ith and 12th, would say that I know 
Mr. Deweese about as well as anybody 
in the state. I am returning his letter to 
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herewith. Tne fact that he has writ- 
ten Mr. Cress a personal letter (In Mr. 
Campbell’s letter of the 11th he enclosed a 
letter which Mr. Dall Deweese had written 
Mr. Cress, to show that Mr. Deweese was a 
friend of Mr. Cress.—Editor) 
nify anything except 
him as a hunter. 


you 


does not sig- 
that he esteems 
Now, to get down to the photographs. 
You say in your letter of the 10th that if | 
had shown the photos to any photographer 
he could have told me that they were 
uine photographs. I have never for a min- 
ute doubted that they are genuine photos, 
but told you that I did not believe that they 
were photos of wild deer. What good would 
it do me to write Mr. Deweese about 
photos? 


gen 


these 
You are very badly mistaken when 
you state that there is no one in this or any 
other state that has three mountain sheep 
In the book of “Hoofs, Claws and Antlers,” 
referred to by me in 
are four or five mounted mountain sheep in 
picture. 
There is 


another letter, there 
one 
one paragraph in your letter 
that makes me think that you have not had 
the experience in big game hunting that you 
would lead me to believe you have. You 
state: “I have a picture in my album of 
a bob-cat sunning on a log over deep snow, 
and he shows no evidence of alarm. After 
taking the picture, Mr. Cress shot him.” 

I would like to get these 
back, and I will have nice made of 
them and give you a good, square deal in 
the magazine. Then Mr. Deweese 
the other big game hunters in this country 
can pass on their merits. Certainly, after 
the argument that you have put up on thes 
photos, you should not object to this. 


photographs 
cuts 


and all 


Inas 
much as you ask me to consent to further 
investigation, I am going to throw the mat 
ter wide open for the fullest investigation 
that it is possible to give to these photos. 

I wish to thank you sincerely for th 
attention you have given this subject, and 
appreciate your having turned the 
over to us at the start. 


photos 


J. A. McGUIRE 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 
true colors on separate sheets(size of sheet 6 x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fow! 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining ro om decoration. 
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A REMARKABLE CASE OF DESERT THIRST. 
By W. J. McGee, LL.D., 


The principal scene of the case is a 
typical auguaje (i. e. “water’’) of south- 
western Arizona, known since the days of 


Padre Kino (who apparently that 
way in the expedition of 1701 which proved 
that California is not an island, and located 
the “‘Tinaxa” on his map of 1702) as Tinajas 
Altas, or “high tanks.” 
number of potholes or 
gorge cleaving the northeastern side of 
Sierra Gila; it is chiefly a residuum of the 
light midsummer or midwinter rains, though 
the deeper pools are partly supplied by seep- 
age from the granite ledges and precipices 
rising ruggedly several hundred feet 
the gorge-bottom. The locality is about 
seventy-five miles southeast of Yuma, forty 
miles south of Gila river, and three or four 
miles north of the Mexican boundary at a 
point fifty miles east of the mouth of Rio 
Colorado. The nearest house—the Southern 
Pacific station at Wellton—is some thirty 
miles northward in an air line, over broad 
sandwastes with scattered sierritas and 
buttes; water is obtainable at the Fortuna 
mine, thirty-five miles northwestward in 
Sierra Gila, and sometimes in other water- 
holes in the granites seven miles southward 
and twenty miles eastward; 
Tule Well is twenty-three 
and the nearest certain water in that 
tion is in Rio Sonoyta sandwash at 
Salada, some eighty miles away, or Agua 
Dulce, ten miles further. The region was 
never permanently inhabited by the aborig- 
ines, though temporarily the 
Papago Indians at the times of the cactus- 
fruit harvests, and apparently by the Cocopa 
and Maricopa Indians as a way-station on a 
severe and secret route of intercommunica- 
tion; and hundreds of mortars are ground 
into the granites about the tinajas, 
other relics occur. For the two half-cen- 
turies (1750-1848) during which California 
was a flourishing Mexican province, Tinajas 
Altas was reputed the sole sure “water’’ be- 
tween Rio Sonoyta at Santo Domingo or 
Qyitobaquito and Rio Colorado at Yuma on 
that desperately hard overland route known 
as El Camino del Diablo, which joined the 
royal roads of Sonora and Sinaloa with the 
easier El] Camino Real along which the old 
(7) : 


passed 


The water lies in a 
water-pockets in a 


above 


the abandoned 
miles eastward, 
direc- 
Agua 


occupied by 


while 


Director St. 


Louis Public Museum. 


missions of southern California were strung; 
and during the days of the Argonauts, from 
’49 to the middle ’50s, the same route was the 
of the Old Yuma Trail trod by 
American pioneers in their long trek to the 


hardest part 


land of gold. From the single-house settle- 
ment of Quitobaquito to the town of Yuma 
the way is houseless, and apparently never 


had a fixed habitation save a small adobe at 
Tule Well; 
the desert stretches was so steady 


continued that hardly a mile of the 2 


yet the passage of pioneers over 
and long- 


200 from 


Santo Domingo to Yuma remains unmarked 


by one or more cruciform ne-heaps at- 
testing death by the wayside; death com- 
monly in its cruelest form—by the torture 
of thirst. Most of the movement was west- 


ward, and the worst reach lay between Tule 


Well and Tinajas Alias; along this way the 
cross-shape stone-heaps, each telling its 


mute tale of tragedy, thicken until within 
gunshot of the nearly perennial water 


are over sixty marked graves—and 


many unmarked none know—lie mostly 


single little mesa in plain sight of the pools; 


for again and again exhausted stragglers 
fell at the foot. of the gentle up-slope, or 


failed to find water in the lowest pool and 
were unable to climb the rocks to the 
reservoirs; when, if the next 


higher 
followers were 


pious folk—as were most of the Mexican 


pioneers—the stark bodies were laid in shal- 


low graves laboriously sealed with the sign 
of the cross. 

Such was the site of my camp from 
20th to 1905—a 


with a living popuiation of one when 


May 


August 28th, tentless camp, 


Papago 


Jose was gone for a week or less at a time, 
of two when either he or the young trion 
Harrison Ford was present (during the few 
weeks of his stay), and three with both; or 
of half a dozen for a few hours at a time 
when, as happened twice or thrice, prospect- 


that 


observation and study 


ing parties passed 


voted to 


way; a 
meterologic 
of the effects of light on desert life 
Just before noon of Monday, August 
Pablo Valencia and Rios drifted 
camp horseback en route to the 


14th, 


Jesus into 


“lost mines’’ 


rediscovered by the former some months be- 


fore. They were supplied with pinole 


(parched-wheat meal), bread, cheese, sugar, 
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coffee, and tobacco for a week’s subsistence, 
with two 2-gallon and two 1-gallon canteens, 
and had also a dozen pounds of pressed 
alfalfa and twice as much rolled barley for 
the horses.* Jesus is sixty-five, a former 
vaquero and nearly typical Mexican, claim- 
ing familiarity with the country, but erratic 
and inconsequent and little dependable in 
statements of fact or in any other way; he 
rode his own grass-fed horse, which shrank, 
bronco-like, from barley. Pablo is about 
forty, of remarkably fine and vigorous phy- 
sique—indeed, one of the best-built Mexicans 
known to me. In earlier life he was a sailor 
on Pacific vessels and afterward a wander- 
ing prospector and miner; he was tiding over 
the summer of 1905 by growing watermelons 
on a ranchita near Gila City. He measures 
about five feet seven inches, weighs norm- 
ally some 155 pounds, and is notably deep- 
chested and round-bodied, with—for a Mexi- 
can—exceptionally robust limbs; he is re- 
puted a large eater and heavy sleeper, and 
is of phlegmatic disposition, given to drows- 
ing in the shade rather than working in the 
sun—yet between periods of repose he is of 
energetic and pertinacious habit, walking 
barefoot or in sandals (in preference to 
riding) with a quick and strong up-springing 
gait carrying him by all but the best horses, 
openly scorning hunger and thirst and boast- 
ing ability to withstand far beyond ordinary 
men these habitual inconveniences of the 
range. In a word, he is a particularly fine 
type of the animal genus Homo—a most 
matter-of-fact man of action in his 
little world, albeit lightly burdened with 
acute sensibility, imagination, or other men- 
tality; indeed, an ideal man to endure 
stressful experience. He rode Jim Tucker's 
best horse—an animal of exceptional bottom, 


well inured to desert work. 
While their horses ate, Pablo and Jesus 


-lunched with Jose and me, feasting on 


; *They were outfitted at Yuma by Jim 
rucker, miner and rancher; they left there 
in the saddle after noon on August 12th, 
having shipped a bale of hay and a bag of 
barley with some of their food and can- 
teens to Wellton; camping on the banks 
of the Gila north-of Blaisdell, they started 
early Sunday morning and reached Well- 
ton about midafternoon, where they took 
their freight and fed and watered freely, 
leaving part of the feed for the return 

They started fo1Tinajas Altas Monday 
morning “at the time of the morning star” 
(say three o'clock) and covered the thirty- 
odd miles in a ree eight hours. 

8 


jerked cimarron (mountain-sheep meat), in 
addition to their own comestibles. Against 
my advice (which was to leave at 1 a. m 
Tuesday, the moon being about the full), 
they set out for their El Dorado about 5 
o’clock; but in half an hour they returned, 
having decided to wait until morning on the 
ostensible ground that the horses had drank 
but little, though in reality because my judg- 
ment had finally worked in. Next morning 
Jose stirred up Jesus, and the two pulled 
Pablo from his saddle-blanket for breakfast; 
and they got off at daylight. This was the 
real beginning of the journey—about 3:45 
Tuesday morning, August 15th. 

Soon after midnight Jesus came in alone 
with both horses, reporting that Pablo had 
sent him back from a point about thirty-five 
miles southeastward to re-water, he himself 
going forward on foot with a 2-gallon can- 
teen and a stock of pinole, under an agree- 
ment—an inane ii not insane one in desert 
life—to rendezvous twenty-four to thirty 
hours later not on the trail but on the 
farther side of a nearby sierra. Jesus drank, 
ate, watered, fed, and struck the trail again 
(with five gallons of water, taking one of 
my canteens) about 3:30 a. m. on the 16th. 
Next morning about 7 he again came in alone 
with both horses, reporting that his own 
animal had broken down after a short dis- 
tance and that he had ridden the Tucker 
horse by a better route both to the rendez- 
vous and to where he had left Pablo at the 
edge of the sand-hilis; and that he had been 
unable to find either the lost man or his 
trail. He explained that Pablo had probably 
gone on to Agua Salada (as he had advised 
all along, misstating the distance, etc.), and 
proposed after resting to return to Wellton 
and Yuma. He was indeed exhausted, hav- 
ing ridden some 150 miles in about fifty-two 
consecutive hours; while his horse was prac- 
tically broken down, and the Tucker animal 
tired. On putting together all statements 
from both Pablo and Jesus, I was in doubt 
as to whether or not Pablo had gone on to- 
ward Rio Sonoyta, though this seemed prob- 
able; yet I thought he ought to have another 
chance for his life, and so held Jesus at 
Tinajas Altas and sent Jose (an expert 
trailer among his tribe of trailers) out on 
the Tucker horse to find Pablo’s track, giv- 














ing him full instructions as to routes, places 
for smoke signals, etc. (for I knew the re- 


gion better than he), and directing him to 
go to the limit of his horse’s endurance and 
then to his own limit beyond. Jose carried 
a feed of barley, a couple of pounds of pinole 
and dates for himself, and two extra can- 
teens; he got off about ten o’clock Thursday, 
August 17th. Stopping only to 
smokes, he followed old Jesus’ 
trails and easily located the point at which 
Pablo had left him on the 15th; thence he 
followed the foot-trail with difficulty in the 
darkness of the early night. Reaching the 
moonrise, he left the horse 
and labored through the dunes seven miles 
further—then returned as he came, making 
signal fires here and there. Picking up the 
horse in the dawn and giving him a half- 
gallon of water from his hat, he arrived at 
camp in speechless exhaustion 
noon Friday, the 18th. I was convinced that 
further effort would be bootless, since it 
seemed probable that even if Pablo had not 
gone on to Agua Salada en route to Santo 
Domingo he could hardly still survive, for 
he had already been out over three days 
with only one day's water—and most of those 
who die from desert thirst expire in 
time; so although Jesus and his horse were 
still unrestored and the Tucker animal had 
been moving almost steadily for eighty hours 
and over 225 miles, I packed Jesus off toward 
Wellton and Yumato report his. virtual 
abandonment of the man he had undertaken 
to guide and protect—supplementing his 
prospective oral report with a special deliv- 
ery letter to El Padron (Jim Tucker), to be 
mailed at Wellton in time for the 2 o'clock 
train Saturday morning.* 


send up 
ill-chosen 


sand-hills about 


just before 


less 


So ended the first episode in the Pablo 
Valencia event, in the afternoon of August 
18th. I remained uneasy a day or two longer, 
and next day and the day after climbed a 
neighboring peak 750 feet high and walked 


out a few miles on the trail to seek for 


sign; then Jose and I fell into normal camp 

*Jesus started about 4 o'clock p. m., on 
August 18th and should have reached Well- 
ton between one and two, thus getting the 
letter into Tucker’s hands early the next 
morning, and he should have himself ar- 
rived in Yuma early Sunday morning, Aug- 
ust 20th; but he slumped characteristically 


on the Wellton stretch, and made a need- 
less camp beyond, so that he and the let- 
ter arrived about the same time on Mon- 


afternoon. 


day 
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routine. 

In the graying 
August 23d, the grasp of sleep on me 
in a vivid dream recalling a picture often pre- 
sented in the ganaderos (half-wild 
ranges) of western Sonora—the 
an orderly file of stock, led by a stalwar 
bull and trailing down to yearlings in the 
rear, the leader iterating his grave grumbling 
roar of assurance to the herd which at last— 
as on the range—rose in quick crescendo into 
the ear-piercing bellow of challenge and de- 
kine. I 
realize its actuality and 


Wednesday, 
relaxed 


dawn of 


cattle 


picture of 


fiance to all other awoke at the 
dream-sound to 
turned my head half expecting to see the 
herd; instead, there arisen 
from his blanket, looking down rro) 
Seeing my movement, he asked: “What is 
it? I thought it was one of them roaring 
lions, like in the Zoo.” Now fully 
“It must be Pablo; take 
Though wholly incredulous, he 
chanically seized a canteen and a strip of 
manta which with his coat 
and, after a call in reply, ran down the 
I soon followed, 
and a medicine case; and on the arroyo 


stood Jose, just 
T 


he arroyo 


awake, I 


replied: the can- 


teen.” me- 
made a pillow, 
trail. 
carrying another canteen 


sands 


under an ironwood tree, at the foot of the 
Mesita de los Muertos with its two-score 
cross-marked graves, came on the wreck of 
Pablo, with Jose already ministering unto 
him. 

Pablo was stark naked; his formerly full- 
muscled legs and arms were shrunken and 


his ribs ridged out like those of a 
habitually 
in almost against his 


scrawny; 
starveling horse; his 
abdomen drawu 
vertebral column; his lips had disappeared 
as if amputated, leaving low edges of black- 
ened tissue; his teeth and gums 
like those of a skinned animal, but 
was black and dry as a hank of jerky; his 
nose was withered and shrunken 


plethoric 


was 


projected 


the flesh 


to half its 
length, the nostril-lining showing black; his 
eyes were set in a winkless stare, with 
rounding skin so contracted as 
conjunctiva, itself black as the 
face was dark as a negro, and his skin gen- 


Sur- 
to expose the 


gums; his 


erally turned a ghastly purplish yet ashen 
gray, with great livid blotches and streaks; 
his lower legs and feet, with forearms and 
hands, were torn and scratched by contact 
with thorns and sharp rocks, 


freshest cuts were as so many scratches in 


yet even the 
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dry leather, without trace of blood or serum; 
his joints and bones stood out like those of a 
wasted sickling, though the skin clung to 
them in a way suggesting shrunken rawhide 
used in repairing a broken wheel. From in- 
spection and handling, I estimated his weight 
at 115 to 120 pounds. We soon found, him 
deaf to all but loud sounds, and so blind as 
to distinguish nothing save light and dark. 
The mucus membrane lining mouth and 
throat was shriveled. cracked and blackened, 
and his tongue shrunken to a mere bunch of 
black integument. His respiration was slow, 
spasmodic, and accompanied by a deep gut- 
tural moaning or roaring—the sound that 
had awakened us a quarter of a mile away.* 
His extremities were cold as the surrounding 
air; no pulsation could be detected at wrists, 
and there was apparently little if any circu- 
lation beyond the knees and elbows; his 
heartbeat was slow, irregular, fluttering, and 
almost ceasing in the longer intervals be- 
tween the stertorous breathings 

The victim was, of course, unable to arti- 
culate or to swallow. Water was slushed 
over his face, head, chest, and abdomen, and 
rubbed into his limbs and extremities, the 
skin at first shedding and then absorbing it 


, Breedily as a dry sponge—or more exactly, 


as this-season’s rawhide; dilute whiskey was 
forced into his mouth and rubbed on his 
chest with prompt effect (doubtless the 
greater because Pablo was a habitual tee- 
totaler); and when in half an hour swal- 
lowing motions began feebly, both whiskey 
and a powerful heart stimulant (digitalis- 
nitroglycerin-belladonna tabloid triturates) 
were administered internally. In an hour he 
drank, though most of the water was imme- 
diately expelled from the stomach; in two 
hours he began to partake of food—a bird 
fricassee with rice and shredded bacon; in 
some three hours (soon after sunrise) he 
was able with some help to walk into camp. 


. By this time he had ingested and retained 


about two and one-half ounces of whiskey, 
with five ounces of water, and two or three 
ounces of food; his external tissues were 


*The distance to whi the moaning car- 
ried was doubtless due partly to the fun- 
nel-shaped gorgé in w h the sound was 
concentrated, while the idibility was, of 
ourse, enhanced by our habitude to the 
desert stillness, seldo broken ive by 
chattering of ravens ooing of pigeons, or 
whistling of quails, all beginning later in 


the day. 


saturated and softened, circulation was re- 
stored sluggishly in his extremities, and his 
numerous wounds began to inflame or exude 
blood and serum. Articulation slowly re- 
turned, and in a cracked voice, breaking in- 
voluntarily from bass to falsetto, he began to 
beg pathetically for ‘‘agua, ague,” and to 
protest against the “dust’’ which we were 
compelling him to sip; he even failed to rec- 
ognize coffee, which was given in small quan- 
tities. 

As Pablo’s strength returned in the course 
of the day, two abnormal conditions de- 
veloped: The more disturbing at the outset 
began with local inflammation about the cuts 
scratches and bruises suffered in creeping 
the last seven miles over a cactus-dotted and 
often stony plain, and extended into a gen- 
eral feverish and irritable state doubtless in- 
tensified by the long-continued nerve-strain; 
it was accompanied by pains and inflammy.- 
tion in wrists and hands, feet and ankles, 
and at one stage I feared loss of nails and 
sloughing of phalanges, which might have 
ensued in a less pure and invigorating air. 
The other disturbing condition was the pass- 
ing of the hoarse, stretorous breathing into a 
sort of spasm, apparently affecting stomach, 
diaphragm, intercostal muscles, and the 
upper part of the body generally—a combined 
retching and hiccoughing so severe as to 
rack the victim from head to foot and induce 
violent vomiting. A preparation of bismuth 
in tablets gave some relief, and pepsin-pan- 
creatin tablets taken with food were bene- 
ficial; yet the spasms were so. severe and 
persistent as to threaten fatal exhaustion. 
Toward evening urinary excretion began 
feebly, at first accompanied by blood and 
mucus; it was over two days before move- 
ment of the bowels began. The camp dietary 
was then reduced, but the birds (California 
quail and Sonora pigeons, shot fresh every 
morning) fricasseed with rice and minced 
bacon were nutritious and easily digested; 
though we longed for watermelon for him. On 
the third day (Saturday, August 26th) vision 
and audition became normal, and Pablo be- 
gan to notice things in an infantile way, as 
if the power of apperception were awaken- 
ing; he stared at and evidently recognized 
shrubs and rocks about the camp, scrutinized 
and curiously felt of his own hands and feet, 
and also clearly recognized water; while his 

















mind began to place Jose and me in his fabric 
of definite cognition—for we had been mere 


shadow-objects before. He surprisedly ex- 
amined his wounds, which were then healing 
satisfactorily, and described the spasmodic 
retching as due to the forming of a “‘ball”’ in 
his stomach. On the second day he had 
muttered, half to himself, the events of his 
journey; on the third, he recounted thé 
spontaneously and in reply to inquiries in 
such manner as to yield a definite and doubt- 
less fairly trustworthy itinerary. 

On Sunday, August 27th, in Jim 
Tucker with four-horse wagon and extra 
saddle animals, accompanied by two or three 
men (all friends of Pablo) to search for 
trails and remains; at first the patient hardly 
knew them, and shrank from them as crea- 
tures of a nightmare; but they showered him 
with attentions and forced on him heaping 
plates of stew, frijoles, fried bacon, and whole 
loaves of soggy Dutch-oven bread, with the 
result that the spasms were intensified and 
accompanied by effusions of biliary matter 
streaked with blood. Fora day Tucker 
planned going on to the “fost mine,” leaving 
Pablo with me; but the relapse was so seri- 


came 


ous and the recurrent spasms so severe that 
by Monday noon I felt compelled to prescribe 
a return to Wellton. About 4 o’clock the 
spasm-racked wreck bedded in the 
wagon; about 11 p. m., when a hait was made 
to rest the team—for the nearly trackless 
sands dragged heavily—I judged there was 
an equal chance of getting the patient alive 
to Wellton; at 2 we were moving 
and about 7 drew into the clean 
rear of the station. 


was 


again, 
we sand- 
wash in the 
minutes later we had raw eggs, and Pablo’s 
crisis was past. Later in the day 
watermelons were secured; and next morn- 
ing we were in Yuma. Pablo was guarded 
for a few hours, but spent practically the 
whole of August 3lst deliberately and meth- 
odically devouring watermelons, with occa- 
sional lapses into slumber; and in a week 
he was well and cheerful, weighing 135 
pounds or more—though his stiff and bristly 
hair, which had hardly a streak of gray a 
fortnight before, had lost half its mass and 
turned iron-gray. 


Twenty 


some 


The nature of the case and the seyerity 


of the stress successfully encountered by 


Pablo Valencia cannot fully be understood 
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without considering the utterly desert char- 


acter of the region—than which the 
in North America 
Valley and a few other basins not opening 
toward the sea—and 
climate and 


(May 


save Deat 


none worse 
the torridity of the 
season. The 100-day re 
2ist to August 28th) of temperature 
and humidity at Tinajas Altas served to de- 
fine a vapor-zone about Gulf of 
in which a large part of our storm-centers 
find origin; and although 
route lay outside this zone and in a hotter 
and drier belt, the record from the evening 
of August 14th to the morning of 


7 


ord 


California 


nost of Pablo’s 


August 


23d approximately indicates the attendant 
climatal conditions. This record, with the 
means for the nine-day period and also the 
averages for both August Ist-28th and for 
the 100-day shows that Pablo was favored 


by exceptionally low temperature and 
humidity; the maximum 
88.5 to 


high 
yet temperatures 
103.2 (averaging 95) 
and the minimum night temperatures fron 


78.4 to 93.2 


ranged from 


(averaging 84.2), i. e., were al- 


ways above that somewhat  variab! 
most important physiologic value whi 
may be termed the perspiration-point; the 


point at which the burden of elimination is 
from kidneys 


phatics to the skin, or from 


transferred either and lym- 
the epiderma 
to the internal eliminative structures, as the 


temperature-measure is passed. Pablo was 


also exceptionally favored by clouds; for al- 


though the sky was never wholly overcast 
the average of mourning and evening cloud 

ness reached two-tenths of the total sky. 
He was fortunatc too, in the high relative 
humidity for a desert range; at Tinajas 
Altas the percentage of aqueous vapor 


ranged from 18 to over 60 (averaging 38), in- 
dicating that along his 
oscillated between 15 


route it probably 
and 55. 
Pablo’s itinerary, taken partly 


from his 


nearly meaningless maunderings as speech 
returned, but chiefiy from connected ate- 
ments largely in reply to inquiries, runs 
i 

Tuesday, August 15: Left Tinajas Altas 


Jesus; rode 


at 3:45, horseback, 
thirty-five 


with 


some 


miles, reaching “sand-hills”’ 


about one o’clock; thence afoot with 2-gal- 


lon canteen ((full at starting), 


pinole, to- 
bacco, serape, duck coat, prospector’s ham- 


mer, canvas specimen-bag, cigarette papers, 
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and matches, faring some ten miles through 
the sands before stopping to sleep. Drank 
three or four times, and took pinole twice. 

Wednesday, August 16: Starting with 
the rise of the morning-star, reached the 
ledge of which he was in quest about mid- 
forenoon; after collecting specimens, erected 
monuments and posted notices for a mineral 
claim, finishing this work before midday. 
Ate a little pinole and drank sparingly (as 
OUTDOOR LIFE—FIVE.. ae 
he had done before starting), for the can- 
teen was nearly empty. Starting northward, 
began search for a road described (falsely) 
by Jesus, and straggled rather aimlessly 
over the sands, moistening his mouth occa- 
sionally but not swallowing water, until the 
canteen was empty; at nightfall reached an 
arroya in which he fancied signs of water. 
In the darkness of the early night (before 
moonrise) abandoned his nuggets, and soon 
after threw away his stock of pinole and his 
coat and serape. Failing to find water, he 
sought sleep in the sands; and when 
awakened by mouth-dryness obtained some 
relief—after the fashion of all Mexicans and 
most Americans in like cases—by occasion- 
ally filling his mouth and gargling his throat 
with urine. 

Thursday, August 17: Set out 


s early, 
seeking trails and tinajas, and working 
northward; unable to withstand the heat of 
midday, he lay down in an arroya and ate 
calbasias (wild gourds of intense bitter- 
ness), which his stomach rejected. Arising 
as the sun declined, he threw away shoes 
and trousers (with money, knife and to- 
bacco in the pockets), and wandered on 
northward, finding occasionally old trails 
which either faded away in a few miles or 
else led into sands or impassable rocks— 
trails mostly figments of disordered fancy. 
One led to an immense tinaja: but it was 
dry. During the day he had frequent re- 
course to urine, though he nearly lost the 
power to swallow; during the night he 
saved every drop of the excretion in the 
canteen, which he still carried 

Friday, August 18: In early morning he 
walked a few miles, but was overcome by 
the torrid heat and crept under the shade 
of a paloverde overhanging an arroya; to- 
ward evening hé arose, and chewed palo- 
verde twigs with little effect save to irri- 
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tate mouth and throat, - Setting out north- 
ward before sunset he found a mescal (a 
variety of agave) and chewed the stipes, ex- 
tracting a little moisture; at sunset he 
caught a few flies and spiders, which he 
chewed and tried to swallow. Still he 
wandered northwardly, having in mind first 
the rendezvous with Jesus, then the Old 
Yama Trail he had traversed years before. 
Toward morning he became convinced that 
Jesus had deliberately misled and abandoned 
him with murderous intent in the plan of 
thus securing his Ei Dorado; and his wrath 
spurred him on with the aim of knifing his 
deceiver—a potent incentive which carried 
him miles and doubtless saved his life. He 
continued to relieve mouth-thirst with 
urine 

Saturday, August 19: In early morning 
he found mule-wagon tracks and recognized 
the Old Yuma Trail,* which he followed, but 
soon fell under the heat and lay all day in 
an arroyo. In the afternoon he saw one 
of the large light-green scorpions of the 
region: it looked luscious, and he captured it, 
ground off its sting with a stone, and de- 
voured it. As before he used urine, swal- 
lowing a part with great difficulty. Toward 
evening he resumed journeying northward, 
often falling; near morning he found (or 
thought he found) Jesus’ trail where he had 
wandered in search of the hopeless rendez- 
vous set for the 16th. 
night he caught occasional glimpses of a 
coyote trailing him. During all of Saturday 
and throughout this night on the trail he 
was buoyed by a new incentive—the hope of 


Lhroughout the 


reaching Tule Well and casting himself into 
the moist mud at its bottom and at the 
worst dying in the dampness and coolness 
thirty-seven feet below ground; he felt the 
notion half insane and the hope wholly 
hopeless, yet unto them he clung as to an 
inspiration. Meantime, he constantly 


*Here I first locate him Apparently he 


was then just west of Tule Playa and east 

of the adjacent sandhill - malpais ridg« 
e., about 27 miles east of Tule Well and 

fifty miles from Tinajas Altas This trail 


coincides closely with the International 
Boundary; Col. D. Du B Gaillard gave a 
good account of it in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine (October, 1596, pages 592-603) 
about the time the last Boundary survey 
was completed; and I described it, with il- 
lustrations of Tinajas Altas and the graves 
on the neighboring mesita, in “The Old 
Yuma Trail,” National Geographic Magazine, 
Vol. XIL, 1901, pages 103-107, 129-143. 

















Sought insects to chew, and continued using 
his urine, now “mucho malo” (very bad). 
Sunday, August 20: 


In early morning he 
pushed on westward, often sitting down, 
sometimes falling, and tried crawling—with 
little was vague; the 
mountains danced, and the cactus and chap- 
paral clumps moved to and fro before his 
eyes; and before full day he passed the first 
Tule Well guidepost unseen (Tule Well is a 
mile or two north of the main line of the 
trail) and kept on westward to the second 
one, west of the well the 


strong, too 


success. 


His vision 


where sun was 

weak to 
Regarding 
his passing of the well as an omen of speedy 


relief, he hung his hat on the guidepost, and, 


growing ana he was 


work back along the side trail. 


after creeping to one or two tinajas—known 
to him of old—-which he found dry, he lay 
all day in the shade of the rocks, utilizing 
every drop of urine, which 
scantily and involuntarily. 


now dripped 
Toward evening 
he again bethought himself of Jesus and the 
pleasure of knifing him, and was inspired to 
further effort; but he fell so often as h: 
struggled forward that he was only at a re- 
membered three and 


camp-site one-half 


miles west of Tule Well when day broke 
again. 

Monday, August 21: On reaching at 
dawn the camp-site, only nineteen miles 


from Tinajas Altas, he felt sure of relief and 
stretched himself across the trail so as not 
to be missed by rescuers—there he dozed 
and slept, starting up frequently at fancied 
wheels and hoofs; the buzzards, 
which had followed him for two days, now 
came hand-reach. The 
sleep and coolness (only 91 degrees) of the 
day and the short traversed the 
night had their effect; he felt 
stronger, and toward sunset he set out again 


sounds of 


almost within 
distance 
before 


westward along the trail, buoyed by the cer- 
tainty of at finding full canteens (of 
which Jesus had indeed left two, at impos- 
sible places). The course was down grade, 
the and across the black 
malpais mesita on which the ancient graves 


least 


along arroyo 
lie thick; and his hope was strong, though 
the mountains were no longer seen in their 
places and he had to feel the trail with his 
hands every few yards to be sure he went 
aright. He often thought he saw Tinajas 
Altas with abundant water and food just be- 
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fore him, yet was not wholly cast down on 
feeling a landmark he 
so he made, with 
naps, twelve miles. 
Tuesday, August 22: 


knew to be miles 
away; many re and 
In early 
mind was reaching out buoyantly to Tinipas 
Altas as but a few steps away, when he half 
fully felt all over, the six- 
(about 


saw, and then 


mile guidepost seven miles 


camp), and awoke to the sad certainty that 
there, and the sti 


hung more 


crushing realization that he could not 


no canteen 
covel 
the remaining miles of sand—for his urin¢ 
had ceased to flow hours before, and 
his last recourse gone.* As the sun rose he 
sought the shade of a shrub and thers 
to the trail. 

in final prayer for the dying; then he laid 


himself down with feet and face to the east- 


ward, made the cross with a 


the sign of 


pang over the absence of consecrated wate 

and composed himself for the end. There 

and this was his clearest concept unreal 
though it be—with the rising of the sun h 
died, and his body lay lifeless under th 
burning rays, though his innermost self 
hovered about, loth to leave the aterial 
husk about which the buzzards waited pati 


ently. 
ing vault, and darkness fell; 
evening (fortunately an 


The sun swung across the shi! 
in the chill of 
exceptionally 


night—just above 82 degrees) some vag 
shadow external to his Ego stirred and then 


struggled aimlessly against chapparal and 


cactus along the most trying stretch of El 
Camino del Diablo. Sometimes he felt halt 


alive and wrung by agony of severing spirit 


and flesh; oftener he felt that the naké« 
body was pushed and dragged and | 


labored and tortured by something outside 

he knew its voice tried to call out in protest 
or call for rescue, but did not feel the voice 
his own. So the night dragged on and on, 
until at early dawn the vague consciousness 
knew itself near the camp with the cer 


of relief, and was dimly surprised at the bel- 


lowing break in a final call. 


*Pablo thought he left at the _ six-n 
guidepost his hat and underclothes, thoug! 
they were not found on subsequent rch; 
it is more probable they were left it the 
western Tule Well guidepost, where he re- 
membered hanging his hat as a signal. His 
trail here showed that he seldom walked 
and then but for a few steps, only to fall 
again, and mostly crept wanderingly amid 
the thorny clumps, though sticking fairl; 


to the 


trail. 
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Wednesday, August 23: After uttering bowels were inactive, and for two days his 
this call, he crawled some fifty yards down kidneys failed to function. The eight-day 
the last descent to the arroyo below the  sigge lost him thirty-five or forty pounds 
Mesa of the Forty Graves. Of this day, with (or twenty-five per cent.) of his “weight, 





its physical shock and _ physical - break, chiefly through evaporation from skin and 


i 

Pablo remembered nothing clearly membrane; he also suffered fully two-score 

Summarily: Pablo was in the desert just cuts, scratches, and bruises, each of suffi- 
eight days (and nights), with one day’s cient severity to give some shock to the sys- 
water; he rode in the saddle _ thirty-five tem: and his mouth, esophagus, and stom- 
miles and walked or crept between 100 and ach were seriously deranged by his desper- 
150 miles For nearly sevé lays, or fully ate efforts to relieve the thirst-torture. The 
160 consecutive hours, he was wholly with- most striking feature of the case was the 


out water from sources exterior to his sys- absence of wholly insane delirium; he was, 
tem, save the few drops extracted from the indeed, affected by the revulsion against 
scorpion, agave stipes, and insect a desert gold, as shown by the abandonment of his 
record without parallel known to me; for  ypyegets and the casting away of his money; 
half the victims of desert thirst die within he was possessed of hallucinations as to the 
cece hnege ee waerequlyysreay Magee! wetness of sands, the moisture of articulates 
quarter within forty-eight or fifty hours, and and shrubs. and the nearness of Tinajas 
nearly all known to survivors’ within , 
Y Altas: he was obsessed by the desire for 





seventy or eighty hours (three days and : 
nights), or hardly half of Pablo “iy stress vengeance against Jesus, the dream of cast- 
For some five ‘ee (August 16th-21st) he ing himself in Tule Well, and the delusion 
consumed his urine: ordinarily. the recon- of death—yet he never lost his trail-sense, 
1j and apparently squandered little vitality in 


version of excreted liquid is hardly helpful 
’ ; those aimless movements that commonly 


if not wholly harmful, yet in Pablo’s case it 
seems to have materially prolonged vitality. hasten and harden the end of the thirst- 


For nearly nine days (August 17th-26th) his victim.—Inter-State Medical Journal. 





THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


O, mountain peak and woodland glade! From peaks crowned with eternal snow 
O, granite cliff and pins ad height! \ slender streamlet slips away; ‘ 
Though far from you my path is made, A crag would bar its path below; 
My heart is seeking you to-night. It veils the precipice in spray. 
Kach dawn shall turn the cliff to gold: While memory recalls each scene, 
How black the pines beneath the moon! Fond fancy paints the picture bright, 
As stirs the breeze their branches old. O pine-clad slope and mountain stream, 
A luliaby they softly croon My heart is seeking you to-night! 








MABEL C, BROWN. 














A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 




















The city sportsmen en- They immediately pro- So they decide that 
ter the hunting field ceed to “get busy” and hunting in this field 
and espy a rabbit take their guns from never was any good at 
making goo-goo eyes at the cases preparatory this season of the year 
them from a distant to the anticipated bom- and that they will e 
kop, which they believe bardment, but the farm- off and take a drink on 
they can bag if they er’'s boy, whom they the better luck to co 
both fire at it together. had not observed, opens next time. 

fire from a near-by 

eminence and thereby 

saves them the trouble 


LIKE OTHERS, HE WANTS TO BE SHOWN. 


April 
statement 


In 
the 


Editor Outdoor Life: is- 
I read with of 
the contributor signed “Arizona” on the pig- 
eon matter. Here the it is taken 
for granted that the pigeons are a thing of 


your 
sue interest 


in cast 


the past. In the factory where I am em- 
ployed (Winchester Repeating Arms Co.) 
there are a great many shooters, some of 


ed 
whom are old veterans who swear by all 
that is good that the day of the passenger 


hir } + « } . 
him Shoot a Dir 


from Arizona and have 


have it mounted for me, at my expense, so 
I can put it on them. Will you put me in 
touch with our friend from Arizona? 
F. H. WORDEN. 
[There were’ two contributors in our 
April issue who made such statements. One 
was signed “Arizona,” from Duquesne, Ariz., 


and the other was Sam’l G. Johnson of Big 


Bug, Ariz.—Editor.] 


WILD PIGEONS. 


has passed and gone. Now I would like 
to get in communication with our friend 
Editor Outdoor Life:—As might have 


April number’ through 


Johnson, 


been expected, the 
“Arizona” and Mr. Samuel G. 
reports of hordes of 

sounds like reading the first 
election returns; but I will only attempt to 


has 
pigeons. This 
presidential 


vast 


reply to Mr. Johnson, because he signs his 


own name. Now, Mr. Johnson, I have no 
reference to any special variety of pigeons, 
but think you have. I care nothing of 


“Blanchan’s Game Birds,’ but speak of the 
pigeon that I knew, that my ancestors knew, 
that were here 


in countless millions until 





exterminated—not only 


tlantic to the 


they were 


Indiana, but from the . 
I have listened to stories told of them in the 
Ss and 


far East, and the history of the Lewi 


Clark expedition speaks of vast numbers 
west of the Rocky mountains. That is the 
pigeon I refer to; but like the old fellow 
Mr. Johnson refers to, I, too, have lately 
eaten something that looks like pigeons 
tasted like pigeons, and were pigeon but I 
shot them on a neighbor’s barn, with his 
mission. 

I would say in conclusion, that I am as 
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skeptical as the average Missourian, and 


think it strange that pigeons, like spooks 


and spirits, are only to be seen by those 
having faith. My reference to buffaloes 
was in the wild state. Does Mr. Johnson 


know of any? 

Has “Arizona’’ the old-time hired girl, 
who is contented with her lot and 
he 


who can 


depended upon? If so we will take one 


THE PASSENGER 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


} 


I read with a great 
deal 


of interest the article of W. B. Mat- 
thews on “The passing of the Pigeon,” and 
the comments on the same by “Arizona,” 
and “‘S. B. Johnson.” I suppose the pigeon 
to by Mr. Matthews is the passen- 


ger pigeon, which were in 


referred 


such 
numbers in the East and middle 


saul 
to some 


countless 
West up 


time in the seventies: while I am 
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(1) carload right here in this little town. 

I hope Mr. Johnson will not take offense; 
but for thirty years in all my travels I have 
not seen one pigeon, nor has he cleared up 
the mystery. Will he 


“red breast?’ 


one old 
If he will, I will publicly an- 
nounce that I was wrong and he right. 

W. H. MATTHEWS 


show me 


PIGEON AGAIN. 


inclined to think the ones referred to by 
“Arizona” and S. B. Johnson were the, Pa- 
cific Coast or Spanish pigeon—in my opin- 
ion a tame bird gone wild. 

If there are any passenger 
Arizona I for one would be 
know it. 


pigeons in 
pleased to 
Brothers Arizona and Johnson, let 
us hear from you again. B. D. PAINE 


SEASON ON BEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life¢ eg 
ested 


1 in what has been said in Outdoor Lif: 


A ili 


1ave been inter- 
in regard to the protection of bear. I am 
not in favor of a closed season, unless per- 
sons are allowed to hunt in the spring, as 
that is the most favorable time to still hunt, 
and because Bruin moves more in the day 
time after feed than at any other time of 
the year, and the fur 
of June—at least 
Mont.). 


is good until the first 
in this country (Fridley, 
However, I am very 


much in favor 
of doing away 


with traps and dogs. As 
long as there are dogs in the woods they 
will chase other game. Even the dogs of 
our best guides, I am afraid 


the temptation. At any rate the noise they 


make causes the deer and elk to leave that 
part of the indefinitely. It also 
gives unprincipled men an excuse to 


dogs in the woods to run other 


cannot resist 


country 


have 
game. 
I expect to hunt bear this spring, but 


yi 


will 
not hunt with dog and trap. I may not get 
as many as a man who follows a pack of 


hounds, but I expect to get my legitimate 


share. C. E. LYONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your idea for a 
closed season on bear is good. Stop hunt- 
ing them with dogs, too. I have helped 
kill some bear and have done it without 
dogs. I imagine going out with a pack of 
dogs and having them put a bear up a tree 
and then 


shooting it would be about as 


much sport as shooting prairie dogs. Sport 
is what we want nowadays, and if bear are 
not protected, and allowed to be hunted 
with packs of dogs there will soon be none 
to hunt. 

I would rather put in ten days in the hills 
and get one bear than to kill all the deer I 
could carry home. Some big fellows prob- 
ably kill some stock. When they do, the 
proper way to act is to make up a party and 
go get the culprit. I believe it would be a 
good idea to put a bounty on mountain lion 
for the protection of mountain 
deer. 


sheep and 


I hope the real sport-loving hunters will 
agitate this matter until we get a_ closed 
season on bear JAP PITTSER. 


LIGHT ON THE PASSENGER PIGEONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read the 
tter of Mr. W. H. Mathews in the Feb- 
ruary number of Outdoor Life and the reply 


to it in the April number by parties in this 
territory who claim that there are wild pig- 
eons in Arizona, I would like to say a few 




















A MAGAZINE 
words in defense of Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. Mathews in his letter refers only to 
the “passenger” pigeon and I believe he is 
right in claiming that there are none of them 
left in the United States. In 
New Mexico and in the mountains of Sonora 


Arizona and 


we have numbers of wild pigeon, but of a 
greatly different variety from the passenger 
pigeon. 
different 
guished 


They are larger and of an entirely 
shape and can 
the passenger by 
and manner of flight. 

Mr. Mathews says: “They came in re- 
up to about ’78 and 
this I have not seen 


be easily distin- 


from their size 


from 
one—and 


numbers 
to 


duced 


that day 


OF THE WEST 
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* * * the trapper followed them up and 
got them.” 

In this case I do not agree with him, for 
in the year 1877, I think, I saw them go 


south over the state of Texas, and for more 
than one day they were in 
of them. I watched for two or three years 


sight—millions 


but never saw one of them came back. I 
do not know where they went, but think it 
possible that somewhere in South or Central 
America they have found a new feeding 
ground, not so easily reached by members 
of hunting and fishing clubs and their salt- 
ing process of game preservation. 
Bisbee, Ariz. ISAAC IVES. 


ILLINOIS DUCKS PLENTIFUL. 


Veteran hunters have been telling us that 
ducks and other feathered game is getting 
lesS every year. 
but I 
Athens, 
an 


This may be true of other 
localities, 
(New 


have 


not believe it is of this 
This 
of 

millions 


do 


Illinois). season we 


had abundance ducks—migra- 
of them 
feeding and watering here along the Kas- 
But never before have we had 
food and water so favorable for them as this 


Hundreds of ducks slaugh- 


tory birds especially 


Kasia river. 


spring. were 


tered daily along the Kaskasia River and 
surrounding lakes. 

I think the limit ought to be narrowed 
down and all states prohibit the sale of 
game. What wii: a person do with, sa 
twenty-five or thirt;-five ducks, for in- 
stance. No family is so large that it can 


CONDITION OF WYOMING ELK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have just had 
the worst storm of the season—in fact the 
worst I ever saw. In a great many places 
the snow is clear over the fences. The mail 
roads over Teton Pass are blocked, but 
little ’phone line is working fine. I have one 
in the house and it has been jingling all 
day. We built about thirty miles of line 
last spring from our valley over the Teton 
mountains to Victor, where we connect with 


our 


GAME 


Henry McGuinness of Sisson, California, 
writes as follows: “I want information about 
the silver fox, where it is domesticated, and 
with what success, etc.” 

Uri Locke Lamprcy of St. Paul, Minn., one 
of the oldest and best friends of the game of 
Minnesota, and the father of the first game 


get away with more than six or eight ducks 
daily, so let us try and bring the limit down 
to ten or fifteen ducks daily, and other 
game in like proportion. J. H. KOCH 
the Bell line to St. Anthony. 

I am afraid there will be some Oss 
among the elk on account of the storm 
There is a lot of them about 200 yards from 
the house as I write. I have a notion to 
take them out some hay, but think in a few 
days more they will be on the feed yard 
with the cattle. Some of the elk calves are 
geting pretty weak. S. N. LEEK. 

NOTES. 
laws of that state, died on March 22nd, at 
the age of sixty-four years. 

B. F. Bondurant of Bondurant, Wyo., 


writes as follows under date of March 17th: 
“‘We have five feet of snow here at present. 
The majority of the elk went the 
Hoback River toward Jackson’s but 


down 
Hole, 





— 
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several small bunches are trying to get out 
to the desert. However, the heavy snows of 
the past month, I fear (together with the 
presence of wire and back fences on Green 
River) will cause a number of them to 
perish unless the ranchers along their route 


ix 


aid them or feed them for a few weeks. 

We have noticed in our Minnesota ex- 
changes very favorable mention of the name 
of Julius H. Block, present state treasurer, 
as a candidate before the Republican conven- 


“Wy “MW 
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tion for the governorship. If he should se- 
cure the nomination it will behoove all hunt- 
ers and outdoor sportsmen generally to do 
what they can to elect him, as Mr. Block is 
one of the famous shooters of the gopher 
state, and never misses his big game hunt in 
November. His large acquaintance among 
gun men, his wonderful good nature, and his 
magnificent physical proportions stamp him 
an ideal candidate, and his election is assured 
if nominated. 


“ 


Queries and Answers. 


W. H. Eadie, San Bernardino, Cal.—In 
order to settle an argument, will you kindly 
inform me in your next issue what is the 
best time ever made on level ground with 
skis? I read your article in February num- 
ber at my place of business and got up quite 
an argument in regard to time being made 
on the level, one party here claimed to have 
made eight miles in an hour, and said that 
he could go faster on skis in snow than a 
man could walking on level ground. 

Answer.—We referred the above question 
to Mr. Thomas Pettersen of Chicago, an au- 
thority on ski running, who replied as fol- 
lows: “As I have no records here, I am 
unable to tell you the best time made with 
skis on level ground. I know, however, that 
eight miles hag been run in less than one 
hour in very rough timbered country. A re- 
lay race of 141 miles, run through country 
unknown to the participants, was won in 
19% hours. Each team consisted of three 
men, and, as they did not know the country, 
they had only the map to go by, which I 
think delayed them quite a little. The coun- 
try was very heavily timberea. A ski run- 
ner can, conditions being fair, on level 
ground make much better time than a man 
on foot, and can keep his gait for hours with 
very little fatigue.” 





E. F. Gordon, Carmen, Okla.—Which is 
the most powerful cartridge—the .32 special, 


with 170-grain bullet, or the .303 Savage, 
with 190-grain bullet, if each is loaded with 
full charge of L. & R. Lightning powder? 
I believe that 24.5 grains of this powder is 
a full charge for the .32 Special and 27 
grains for the .303 Savage. 

Answer.—The relative energy, muzzle ve- 
locity, etc., of these cartriges is shown be- 
low, which will give you a pretty good idea 
of their power: .32 Special, muzzle energy, 
1,585 ft. lbs.; muzzle velocity, 2,050 ft. sec.; 
penetration with soft-nose bullet, 12 pine 
boards; penetration with full-jacket bullet, 
45 pine boards. Savage .303, muzzle energy, 
1,352 ft. lbs.; muzzle velocity, 1,840 ft. sec.; 
penetration with soft-nose bullet, 12 pine 
boards; penetration with full-jacket bullet, 
37 pine boards. The .32 has a little flatter 
trajectory at all distances. 





E. G. Payne, Spokane, Wash.—What is 
the best method for waterproofing canvas? 

Answer.—A good recipe for waterproof- 
ing canvas is as follows: Make a solution 
of one pound each of crystallized alum and 
commercial sugar of lead in about five gal- 
lons of tepid water. Soak the canvas in 
this until thoroughly saturated, turning oc- 
casionally so as to insure penetration into 
the pores of the fabric. Then simply spread 
out and dry. Canvas so treated will be im- 
pervious to rain and practically fireproof in 
so far as falling sparks are concerned. 





























man in the woods. 


‘The articies contributed tuo this department aced nut aecessurily 
Ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that 





be cunfiped to camp- 
would be of benefit to a 


THE BLIND TRAIL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps a number 
of Outdoor Life's readers have yet to be in- 


formed as to the “blind trail,” although 
those beionging to the old school must be 
more or less familiar with it. It is usually 


a side issue or joins a main traveled or 
prominently marked trail, and its object is 
to furnish a secret guide to some point of 
concealment such as a 
traps, or a discovery 
is intended to permanently identify by 
marks that either the maker or those to 
whom he gives the key may readily follow. 


cache of 
of any 


grub or 
kind which it 


It is made and named“from the fact that 
the trees blazed to mark its course are 
blazed on one side only—that is, the side 


toward its objective point. At its union or 
junction with any regular trail marks are 
left to identify the starting point intelligible 
only to those who know their meaning, 
which information must necessarily 
plied by the maker. 

Now, as the marks or blazes which es- 


be sup- 


tablish the course of the blind trail are on 
the side toward its objective point, 
not discernible from the main trail, so the 
maker in following it, knowing the general 
direction and starting point, 
enter the woods and 
by taking its general 


they are 


has only to 
take up the blind trail 


direction and observ 


ing the blazes on the trees behind him as 
he proceeds. By this method of trayel he is 
enabled to follow the blind trail simply 


inted 


that he is fully 
which 


through the fact 
with its general 
him to properly keep to its course. Te 


acqua 
enables 


direction, 
any 


other individual who should by chance 
stumble on to it, the blazes would mean 
nothing more than the ordinary blazed 
course of some hunter or trapper, and if he 


chance choose to follow it as he 


likely do by 


should by 


would most looking ahead, it 


would eventually lead him back into the 
main open trail and directly away from its 
objective point. Hence its name. 


TWO QUERIES AND AN ANSWER. 


Subscriber, Ft. Baya 1, N. M.—I have a 
new tent made of 16-0oz. Canvas duck Can 
you advise me how to prepare it so as to 
preserve it as it will be exposed to all kinds 
of weather when pitched? 





E. G. Payne, Spokane, Wash.—Can you 
tell me how to prepare canvas so as to 
make it waterproof and at the same time 


keep it from rotting. 


Answer.—To waterproof canvas, and pre- 
pare it so as to give it longer life, dissolve 





A. W. LOWDERMILK 
soft soap in hot water, add a solution of 
sulphate iron (copperas). The sulphuric 
acid combines with the potash in the soap 


and the oxide of iron is precipitated with 
the fatty acid forming insoluble iron soap 
Wash and dry this precipitate, mix with 


linseed oil and with or without the addition 
of dissolved india rubber a paint is obtained 
which renders all fabrics to which it is ap- 
plied impervious to moisture. This process 
while it adds to the weight of canvas 
not make it stiff and unmanageable. 
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WHEN THE POT BOILS OVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When traveling 
outdoors and making camp it is usually cus- 
tomary to light the fire in the 
your coffee-pot or 
over the fire. 
ble 


open and put 
other cooking 
the trou- 
boiling over and 
thereby spilling part of their contents. ,Th« 


utensils 
Generally greatest 


comes from the pots 


HUNTING 
Editor Outdoor Life:—With your permis- 
sion I will add my little mite to that writ- 
ten by brother sportsmen who have so 
kindly entertained me through the columns 
of Outdoor Life for the last five years of 
which I have been a subscriber. I take great 
pleasure in reading Outdoor Wrinkles, hav- 
ing learned some very good ideas in them. 
I am no spring chicken when it comes to 
camping and I know a good point 
see it. I can that Mr. A. W. Lowder- 
milk has been there and that his counsel ifs 
timely and good. 
ter footwear and 


when I 


see 


His last write-up on win- 
clothing is fine. I have 
tried nearly all kinds, but Mackinaw is the 
only satisfactory clothing. As the Irishman 
said, “They are always so dry and warm 
when they are cold and wet.” Mackinaw is 
light to wear and there is nothing warmer. 
Another advantage—there is no clothing 
that one can put on that will make so little 
noise in the brush. 


following will prevent 


kitchen cooking stove. 


this, even on the 
By placing a knife 
or fork or a stick of wood across the top of 
your cooking kettle it will never boil over, no 
matter how hot a fire you have. 


P. M. PAULSON 


CLOTHING. 


I have hunted deer the last thirty 
years nearly every fall. My outfit is red 
Mackinaw coat and blue pants and red cap 
of light weight flannel, one that 
down over the ears. 
son there is 


for 


will pull 
I use red for the rea- 
no excuse for a tenderfoot in 
mistaking me for a deer. (I 
sota.) And 
could find 

Gold 


live in Minne- 
for footwear the only thing I 
that was 
brand of 
leather 


satisfactory 
lumbermen’s 


was the 
rubbers 
with I am a great hand to 
walk logs and I find it a great help in the 
woods to walk any old that comes in 
It is more quiet walking and gives 
one a chance to look farther. I have 
all kinds of footwear but the above 
most satisfactory. 


Seal 


tops. 


log 
the way. 
used 
is the 
With a leather shoe the 
sole becomes as smooth as wax and in walk- 
ing in the leaves one will slip down when 
the least prepared for it. 
W. D. GRIFFITH. 





BEST OF ALL. 


You may harp on draughts of golden lore 
The gods on Mount Olympus quaffed; 
Or, straight from musty bottles pour 
A gold or blood-red modern draught. 
Your dainty connoisseur may sip 
A vintage rare from Italy, 
Or you may raise the stein to lip— 
A foam with brew of Germany. 


But give to me a forest old 
Of redwood, cedar, fir and pine, 
Above which, towering high and bold, 
Sierra’s snowy summits shine. 
And there must be a little park 
With grass, where I may lie and think 
And, last, a streamlet, crystal-dark, 
From whose cold waters I may drink. 
HUGH H. THOMPSON. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 













































“The Amateur Trainer.” 
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*Teining,Maneling Correcting. aults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 





F. G. J., Harrison, Ohio.—I have a setter O. P., Coudersport, Pa.—My setter is now 
dog said to be sired by Count Rodo, 39249, two years old, royally bred and very prom- 
out of an unregistered bitch. He is now ising, but at times gets awfully thin on 
two years old. I got him at the age of nine short order. May eat anything I give him 
months. He had not been trained any before for a week or so and then absolutely refuse 
I got him. He was a little gun-shy the the best morsel offered for days at a time. 
first open season, and had distemper the He’has really never been fat for a year and 
second open season, consequently I have not had varying appetité ever since. I notice, 
killed any quail over him, but have had him when not eating anything offered, he takes 
out in the field many times, alone and in up horse balls and swallows them while fol- 
company with other dogs, and have found lowing the team. How am I to get him to 
quails often, but this dog will not point. He eat and get fat? 
is good looking, smart, and I have him well Answer:—Evidently a case of tapeworm 
trained every way except pointing. Has Refusing good clean food but at same time 
good nose and is an energetic hunter and devouring offensive matter is one of the cer- 
not the least timid or shy. When he finds tain symptoms. Rid him of the parasite and 


birds he gets quite anxious and seems to Je Will eat and get fat. 








know what he is hunting, but has never B. J. W.. Zeeland. N. D—Is a dark roof 


in a bird dog’s mouth a sign of a superior 
by sight or scent. In your opinion, is it nose or intelligence? 


likely he will ever learn to point? 


shown any sign of wanting to point, either 


Answer:—Certainly not. No more than 
Answer:—May be latent talent, which is a black spot on his back. Color of mouth, 
apt to develop abruptly at his present age. point of nose, tan chops, or any other mark- 
Many dogs do not point properly, or even ing on body have absolutely nothing to do 
make the slightest attempt before two or with scenting powers or intelligence 
three years old, but may then “jump” into 
point unexpectedly at the first chance. Tne T. S., Frankfort, Ky.—My setter has been 
pointing instinct, however, may not be very doing good work for the past two seasons 
strong in this dog—having come from a and retrieved a large number of birds, but 
questionable bitch who, perhaps, was not ‘his spring he is acting very mean wit 
snipe. He gives them such a hard squeeze 
that the entrail burst out, also bites clear 
through and renders the bird worthless. I 
have whipped him several times but can see 
no difference. I had not shot snipe over him 
before. On quail he always behaved fine and 
arouse latent talent quickly and thence- delivered the birds tenderly. Had I best not 
forth point regularly himself. use him on snipe? 








endowed with this propensity. The best 
plan for you will be to hunt the dog in 
company with a steady dog, one that points 
regularly. Dogs are great imitators and the 
sight of the other standing on point may 
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Answer:—Such tender birds are easily 
mangled and as the dog had not handled 
them before, in the eagerness to retrieve, 
crushes hard. If continued in this way he 
will soon acquire the habit and mutilate 
quails similarly. You have the remedy at 
hand—turn to page 77 in The Amateur 
Trainer, “Mouthing and Mutilating,” using 
the force collar as directed, and in twenty 
minutes you should have as tender a snipe 
retriever as he ever was on quails. 


M. I. E., Lufkin, Tex.—My dog has the 
habit of stopping at times when in the field 
to dig for mice. When near I drive him off, 
but when at quite a distance he pays no at- 
tention to whistle and just digs and digs till 
I goto him. What will make him quit this 
menkey business? 
to learn that 
danger is in store for him and to do so is 
a simple matter. Put the force collar on 
him with trailing cord some twenty feet 
long. He stops to dig, you come up quietly, 


Answer:—He must be made 


take up end of cord and with a severe jerk 
turn the dog heels over head without speak- 
ing a word; turn abruptly and walk off 
Should he repeat the search for mice, give 
him a second dose—a third will hardly be 
needed. 


T. P. H., Essex, Ia—I am training a 
young dog, now nearly one year old, by The 
Amateur Trainer and am getting along fine. 
This is a cross between a Chesapeake Bay 
dog and registered pointer bitch. Do you 
think he will be a good worker both on land 
and water? As we have both kinds of hunt- 
ing here I have an idea that my dog should 
be a very good all-round worker 

Answer:—It is a mistake to waste any 
time on that sort of cross. Possessing but 
half pointer blood, you can hardly expect 
reasonably good work on upland game birds 
from this dog. Owing to lack of coat, his 
ability to endure work in cold water is also 
diminished. A dog for each special work is 
the proper thing, such a cross is an abomina- 
tion. 


P. M., Sutton, W. Va.—Will you kindly 
inform me how to keep a collar on my dog. 
He is a black Irish setter, said to be well 
bred, is a big fellow and weighs seventy- 
four pounds at nine months old. His neck is 
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bigger than the head and therefore slips the 
collar faster than I can put it on him. He 
has got to loafing and I want to keep him 
tied up. 

Answer:—Evidently you are the victim of 
a practical joke. The color of the Irish set- 
ter is a deep red or mahogany brown. Nor 


. 
is the well-bred dog big and clumsy—rather 
slim and light-footed with slender head and 


thin neck. It may be necessary to “harness” 
the bull-neck dog you have—of what breed, 
is the conundrum. 





R. B., Paris, Tex.—I am in trouble with 
my English setter that I bought about a year 
ago from a man East who is a regular adver- 
tiser in the sportsmen’s papers. He claimed 
to have shot over this dog for two full sea- 
sons. Dog is now four years old, registered 
and a fine looker. He never would hunt for 
a point since I have 
him and, of course, I am disgusted. I have 
a pointer and have had the two out together 
The pointer will find birds all day 
long while the setter just trots along, taking 
no interest in the hunt. I tried to use the 
retrieving—no use for he 
won’t take a bird into his mouth with all I 
can do, although guaranteed a first-class re- 


me; never made 


often. 


setter just for 


triever on land and from water. He is in 
good health, big, fat, lazy, N. G. Is there 


} 


any way to get life into him? 
Answer:—This is not at all an isolated 
case of utter dissatisfaction—many similar 
letters come to me. Too much care can not 
be taken when buying a dog from a stranger 
work of the dog should be seen. The mere 
description by a seller (unless known to be 
perfectly reliable) of a dog and the looking 
over a long list of ancestry should not suf- 
fice, and, too, what guarantee was there in 
your case that the dog sent you really had 
a drop of blood in his veins enumerated in 
that list of ancestors. It may be a nice look- 
ing dog, one raised and sold at a good price, 
said to be trained and all that sort of guff— 
your experience has cost you money and 
made you wiser, but the other fellow has 
the money. Nothing can be done to force 
hunting at his age. Since taking afield with 
your pointer, who hunts well, had no effect 
to arouse ambition and take part in the 
frolic, you may as well give up hope in the 
matter. This merely shows again conclus- 
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ively that the safest and best plan is to get 
a good pup and put in a little time training 
it yourself—you then know what the dog 
will and can do, and, moreover, have the 
satisfaction of possessing a grand dog made 
so by your own effort. 


R. Moore, Salem, Ala.—I have never 
broken a bird dog nor even attempted doing 
so, but have a fine pointer puppy now and 
am going to try my hand. I have the book 
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The Amateur Trainer, and am going to fol- 
low that course. My pup is just three months 


old. Do you think I should make a begin- 
ning now, so as to get him ready for work 
next fall? 

Answer.—You should not make a begin- 
ning in earnest till that puppy is at 
six months old and well developed constitu- 
tionally. By turning to page 28 in that book 
you will find all fully explained. 


least 
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Rabbits and Hares.—‘‘Please tell me the 
difference between hares and rabbits.’”—W. 
L. O., Wenatchee, Wash. The and 
rabbits are so nearly alike in form and struc- 
ture that they are included in one family, 


hares 


leopride. There is one peculiarity about 
the entire family, however. In the upper 
jaw, back of the regular pair of incisor 


teeth, is a second but smaller set that are not 
visible until one opens the rabbit’s mouth 
and looks for them carefully. Of what ben- 
efit these teeth are to a hare or rabbit is not 
known. In habits the two groups of animals 
differ greatly. The rabbits live under piles 
of stone, logs or brush, and in burrows in 
the ground, and are often seen squatting un- 
der the drooping limbs of small trees or 
bushes. When pursued by swift dogs they 
tire soon and usually take to their retreats. 
Hares do not live in burrows. To overtake 
one requires a pack of trained greyhounds 
and even then the dogs are often baffled un- 
less the conditions are all in their favor. I 


have known the snowshoe rabbit, or north 
ern varying hare, to take shelter in a hol- 
low stump or log, but usually prefer to de- 
pend on their legs to escape pursuers. The 
western “jack rabbits” are true hares 

The Bloodroot and Its Blood.—*‘‘While 
gathering flowers the last of March, I 
denly discovered that 
ered with what I at first took to be blood 
Later, however, I found that it was the jul 
of a white flower that I had been picking. 
Can you tell me what kind of 
was?”—B. T. S., Roanoke, Va. Bloodroot, 


my hands wert 


red puccoon or Indian plant was the flower 
you plucked. You must have broken the 
stems close to the roots in order t ay 
stained your hands. This flower 


a 


grows on the margin of wood or brush lots, 
on hillside slopes and embankments, 
the land is more or less stony. It is one of 
the first flowers of spring to push its 
above ground; the flower stem is wrapped 
tightly in leaves which expand as soon as 


where 


head 
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the plant fairly starts to grow. The eight 
or twelve snow-white petals forming this 
beautiful white flower drop to the ground 
a few hours after they expand, the first stiff 
breeze or a sudden touch being sufficient to 
cause them to fall. The “blood” is the juice 
that fills the thick, fleshy root-tuber; it 
stains deeply anything with which it comes 
in contact. 

Spring Song of the Chickadee.—‘“Will 
you please tell me whether the phoebe stays 
all winter in New York state? I am sure 
that I heard one this winter, but was told 
by a friend who should know what he is 
talking about, that the bird does not arrive 
from the South before the last of April.”— 
S. Y. C., Rome, N. Y. No; the pheebe does 
not remain north of the South Atlantic 
states in winter. The bird whose song you 
mistook for that of a phe@pe was a chick- 
adee. With the first warm days of spring 
the chickadee begins to sing his song proper 
—three clear, high-pitched, plaintive notes— 
that to many of its hearers more closely re- 
sembles the word “phcebe” than does the 
note of the bird bearing that name 

Turtles and Their Shells.—‘“While on a 
Sunday afternoon walk through a tract of 
burnt timber, I found several turtle shells, 


and the question arose in my mind whether 


turtles shed their shells The shells were 
those of a species known in this locality as 
box turtle. Can you tell me if these were 


J 7 } ee - . + vt 1 } » 
shed shells or were the turtles killed by the 


fire?”—C. L. P., Trenton, N. J. The turtles 
were probably killed by the forest fire. 
Though turtles do shed the horny, outside 
plates, the bone-like frame to which the 
plates are attached is never cast off. Even 
the shedding of the plates is so gradual that 
one might easily examine the turtle at the 
time of shedding without understanding 
what was taking place. The thin, transpar- 
ent outer covering of the plates seems to 
dry up and scale off, like very large and very 
thin scales, so that one can often peal them 
off with the “~>¢ers after they have once 
loosened. ‘s. Tex 

Ibex in Alaska.—‘“Is the ibex found in 
Alaska? There seems to be a difference of 
opinion on the subject among the inhabi- 
tants of Juneau and Skagway.’—D. W. B., 
San Francisco, Cal. During the rush to the 
gold fields in 1896-1899, all kinds of animals 
were imported to Alaska and used for work 
or for food. Among them was a herd of 
Angora goats. I have been told that some 
of these either escaped or were liberated by 
their owners. Probably it is these animals 
or their descendants that have caused so 
much discussion among the sportsmen of 
Alaska. It seems unlikely that at this late 
date so notable a species as an idex could 
live in Alaska or the Northwest without the 
fact being definitely established. Alaska is 
noted for its mountain dwelling ungulants, 
three species of big-horn sheep and two spe 
cies of goats being found there. 


The Homing Pigeon. 


Snow, rain, and sleet, the heaven-piercing blast 
Are naught to thee when on thy homeward path, 
For though the tempest shake its vengeful wrath 
And twist the pine, now rising like a mast, 

Now lying prostrate when the storm has passed, 
Yet like the quiet of the aftermath 

For thee is curbed the anger heaven hath, 


And safe thou comest to thy home at last. 


And shall we call it instinct that has led 

Thee through the starry-studded vault of time, 
Or can it be that by a Power sublime, 

A Power that through the Infinite is spread, 
Along a darksome path through stranger land, 
Thou comest to thy loving Father’s hand? 


G. F. PAUL. 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bu! 


lets on big game. 
brother hunters and shooters. 
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energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 


REGARDING THE “HAINES MODEL.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-It 
that some of our eastern brethren do not 
take as kindly as we would like to the idea 
of adopting the Colt stock, hammer and 
trigger guard to the proposed new gun, but 
seem to favor copying literally the outline 
of the double 
which 


is very evident 


modern action revolver to 


they have become accustomed. For 
inherent reasons this is not practical and in 
time we hope to make this plain. The sub- 
ject of single action and the universal need 
of applying this form of 
modern frame is enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed and now that the subject has 
assumed such proportiqns we may soon look 
for results. Every revolver man in the 
country who expects to buy of these 
guns should give expression to his desire 
either through Outdoor Life’s pages or to the 
makers direct. It is only by the most hearty 
support that the manufacturers can be in- 
duced to build it. The enclosed letters will 
no doubt be interesting to your readers in 
bringing before them the points upon which 
the eastern and western 


mechanism to a 
every where 


one 


their 

views in regard to model and it is hoped you 

will see fit to accord them space verbatim. 
A. W. LOWDERMILK. 

My Dear Mr. Lowdermilk:—On my re- 
turn from Bridgeport I found your favor of 
the 27th ult., with inclosures and have thor- 
oughly enjoyed all of the matter. 

I must plead an unusually busy time— 
first of the year matters such as connected 
with all of us, the new club shooting house, 
indoor range, etc., hence cannot go into 
quite as much detai] regarding the proposed 
new revolver as I could wish to, but 
take up a few points. 

I fully appreciate your entkusiasm and 
the hard work you have put in; I have been 


} 
vase 


men 


will 


there! It is very apparent also that you ar¢ 
with flattering success in pushing 
for a new model and interested as I am 


the core in anything pertaining to a “gun 


meeting 


and more especialiy the six shooter shal 
more than pleased to be kept posted fu 
to the best of your avility in what is going 
on, 

I doubt very much if I could versona 
do much for you, as I am not one of th 
“stars” whose record shooting holds we 
still will be glad to take hold and get 
the game. 

My articie in the National Sportsman 
gave you pretty generally my views ina 
general direction, and to be perfectly frank 
with you I am still a bit 
whether either of our manufacturers 
would put out just exactly the 
volver shown in the cut. 

I do not mean to be understood as throw- 
ing any cold water on the proposition, but 
it is generally the case that every crank has 
his own individual ideas and to get out a 
which would suit the 
leave some still kicking. 

The model as shown is practically the 
Colt single action in build and outline. For 
target work I really have my doubts as to 


skeptical as to 
best 


model re- 


gun majority would 


this being popular with our best men. ‘The 
grip is all right, but too low down. | is 
generally considered that you want to get as 
near in line with the barrel, with the pull 
as possible, with a high grip. If you have 
ever handled an officer’s model I believe you 
will understand my point. Vith that arm 
(slip inclosed) you have the full “Colt bu 

than which there is absolutely 


none bet 

which can be grasped high up so that th 
pull back 
braced by the part just under the hammer 


is directly and the hand well 
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when drawn back. I do not believe the bal- 
ance of this arm can be bettered. 

Now of course this question of outline, 
balance, general buiid, etc., is a trouble- 
some one and [I may be so set in opinion 
that I do not see the good points,,of the 
model suggested, still I believe that balance 
counts a big point toward ease in shooting, 
and that direct rear “squeezing” is more 
conducive to the ten ring than easing off 
at an angle. 

What is the objection then to a gun built 
on the lines of the Officer’s Model Colt, but 
single action? It has all the advantages of 
the longed-for swing out cylinder and if 
changed to single action would not require 
half the work of building a plant for an en- 
tirely different gun. 

As to the front catch on the S. & W. mili- 
tary model; that is good, but personally I 
fail to see in it any particular advantage 
over the Colt without it, because with the 
Colt action the cylinder has to be locked 
and in line before the arm can be shot. 

Taking it for grapted, however, that the 
manufacturers are willing to put up the gun 
which you outline, there is another hitch, 
which I most certainly think should be 
thoroughly thrashed out before the proposed 
model will be a success. That is caliber. 
There will be men wanting a .32, the ma- 
jority of experts find the .38 Special all per- 
fection, but a few cranks insist on a .45. One 
frame will not answer for all. Surely the 
caliber question should be fixed, and this 
doubtless covers two uses: one for a belt 
gun for general shooting such as you do in 
the West, and one for target work such as 
we are held to here. 

It seems to be a fact so far that nothing 
equalling the .88 Special has been found for 
accurate target work. 

Our Walter H. Freeman on August 19th 
last, made a run of eleven consecutive tens 
on Standard target at fifty yards with one of 
the Officer’s models, using, not the full 
charge, but a 114-grain bullet and two and 
one-half grains of Bullseye powder. 

William Almy, our vice president, re- 
cently had occasion to test the “stopping 
power” of the .38 on a large bulldog, and 
his first shot at seventy-five yards rolled 
him over; following up with another, he 
caught the beast at the shoulder from which 
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the blood spurted like a fountain. This may 
or may not be a good illustration, but it is 
some proof to us here. The .38 is all right. 

However, there are men, and we have 
them with us, who insist that the .45 is 

coming back again. 

Now, will the manufacturers put out an 
arm of this nature in two or three sizes? 

Should not the caliber question come 
next and be settled once and for all before 
the model is adopted or are we going to 

have a continued appeal for something still 
newer? Or different? 

We will allow that the single action is 
superior. Still I must again confess my 
doubts as to the general hang of the pro- 
posed weapon. If you follow up ancient his- 
tory I believe you will find that the old 
single action Colt was O. K. Then came 
the Bisley Modgl, which followed it closely 
but the grip was changed to get a higher 
hold and a more direct backward pull with- 
out straining to hold the front sight down. 
Somehow it was never very popular here, 
but later models with the grip or hold such 
as on the .44 New Service Target the O. M. 
and S. & W. jumped to the front and are 
used by the best shots in the country. This 
style arm appears to most of the boys to 
have far better balance than one with the 
grip low down, with the necessary top- 
heaviness to cause ‘“‘that tired feeling” in a 
run of strings, no small matter when you 
are trying to keep in the black. 

I of course believe the manufacturers will 
willingly put out a gun to suit the popular 
demand when that demand settles itself into 
one gun for all; and it must be pretty near 
to perfection to do that. With the present 
number of styles it is hardly to be expected 
they will reorganize their plants for even 
a few hundred, particularly if even among 
that number there will be men calling for 
something still different in caliber, etc., 
from time to time. 

Personally, and perhaps with some 
egotism, I do not believe the present 
weapons, such as the Officer’s Model, can be 
improved on as to caliber or build in out- 
line or workmanship and the only change 
which I can see just now would be making 
such a weapon a single action. 

I somehow have the idea that if the pres- 
ent popular models were simply changed to 
single action they would cover the point 








better and easier than to undertake to build 
a gun of an entirely different hang. Most ofl 
the shooters have now become well fitted to 
the present doubt if 
them would readily change to one 
entirely different style of holding. 


style and I many of 


with an 
The foregoing are of course simply a 
rough outline of my own ideas and I| regret 
that they do not conform exactly to 
own, yet, if look at this side of the 
question you will see 
there is some chance for argument! 

To sum it up: I know that most of us 
hereabouts think the hang of the Officer’s 
Model perfection; the .88 Special the best 
cartridge; it seems to be a fact that while 
the double action is of no earthly use, yet it 
is no especial detriment, as the pull is ca- 
pable of fine adjustment, and that the only 
real improvement to be made is changing 
the present modei to a straight single ac- 
tion. 


your 
you 


I believe wherein 


I simply repeat this and the subject mat- 
ter of my article in the National Sportsman 
after going over the articles which have ap- 
peared in the magazines. I 


may be on the 


losing side but am not prejudiced 


the movement by any means. 


against 


Let me hear from you at 


nience with anything new, and wishing you 


your conve- 


the compliments of the season, believe me, 
Sincerly yours, ARTHUR C. HURLBURT. 
Mr. A. W. Lowdermilk, 

Dear Sir: 


Yhicago, IIl.: 
-Have just received letter from 


Brother Haines with one to you from Mr. 
Hurlburt enclosed. 
It is very evident that Mr. Hurlburt de- 


sires to be fair in his discussion of the 
points at issue, but in order to have weight 
with us he must be more logical in detail 
or his argument wili not be convnicing. 

I shall take Mr. H’s letter and endeavor 
to answer it, giving each paragraph due at- 


tention. I trust that my phraseology may 
be as gentlemanly as his is and that I shall 


make my views clear to him in such a man- 
ner as will enlist his support without giving 
offense. 

Referring to the various arguments ad- 
vanced by those who favor the D. A. 
tems there has not 


sys- 
as yet a single 
been given for their existence. ‘I 


reason 
can give 


but one and it is the only one that can be 
appearance 


used as an excuse for their 
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among modern weapons. Originally called 


a self-cocker and later a double 
uninitiated were iced to believe that the sys- 


action, the 
tem possessed special merit It is possible 
that the manufacturer believed this to be a 
fact and as such advertised it; be that as it 
may, the idea caught 


the public; it was a 


good talking point, and therefore a 
selling point. What more could the 
facturers wish for? 
and the 


“self cocker’ or 


strong 
manu- 
They are making goods 
catchy descriptive 


to sell names 
double action sold them, It 
is fortunate for us all that the single action 
was first in general use or we might 
have known the true value of the magnifi- 
cent weapons which did so much to subdue 
the frontier. 

Those of us who 
use of the old singie 


never 


were educated to the 
action can 
never be weaned away from them entirely. 

The self 
attraction 


system, 


more sonorous name of the 
double action 
revolver The men 
who know the difference between th: 
and the ornamental, the 
unnecessary, will be _ invariably 


among the advocates of the single action 


cocker or has no 


for the practical shot. 
iselul 
and the 


found 


practical 


A few years ago the United States ord- 
nance department conducted a test of D. A. 
hammer, and D. A. hammerless revolvers, 


with a view if practicable, to recommend the 
adoption of the hammerless system as a ser- 
vice weapon. 
the D. 


After a rather exhausted test 
A. hammerless was rejected for the 
following reasons: Entirely unsuited for the 
requirements of the service. 

Only fair accuracy could be obtained 
under the most favorable conditions of de- 
liberate fire by reason of being obliged to 
cock the weapon against the strain of the 
main spring with the trigger. 
fired rapidly with accuracy. Failed in rust 
and sand test by reason of not sufficient 
purchase on trigger to raise hammer when 
cocked with sand or coated with even a 
slight film of rust. Could not be dismounted 
or assembled without special tools. 


Could not be 


The report on the D. A. hammer system, 
which was adopted was much the same ex- 


cept that a strong point in its favor was the 


fact that it was still serviceable and could 
be cocked by hand and fired with accuracy 


after the D. A. features had failed to work. 


What stronger argument could be ad- 
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vanced for the S. A. than this—could any- 
thing be more eloquent. 

Mr. H. says that “the model as shown is 
practically the Colt Frontier Model in build 
and outline.” Well, he is right and that is 
the principal reason for our choice of, it as 
a model for a new weapon It has proved 
its worth as the chosen arm of practical men 
who want a reliable arm for the uses to 
which such a weapon will eventually be put. 

He says, “the grip is too low down.” Let 
us see if the position of the hand on the 
grip of the various makes and models at the 
instant of firing will justify this assertion. 
jueeze off should 
be direct to the rear in any arm, and it is in 


It is conceded that the s 


this regard that I consider the Colt S. A. 
Frontier model excels all others. 

The contour of the stock is such that it 
fits into the palm of the hand naturally 
without being placed there arbitrarily by a 
hump in the rear of the hammer 

I have at hand as I write, several re- 
volvers belonging to my modest little col- 
lection, which I shall use to refute Mr. H's 
Statement that the barrel of the Colt S. A. 
Frontier model is too high above the hand. 
The application of a stock modified in out- 
line for the purpose of bringing up the 
hand, to the Bisley Model did not improve 
its appearance or its shooting qualities, nor 
serve to make it popular wi American 
marksmen. 

On the 8. A. Frontier model Colt .45 cali- 
ber measuremenis taken from the center of 
bore to the point of contact on trigger of 
index finger at the instant of firing shows a 
distance of 2% inches. The Colt D. A. .45 
caliber Military old model, 254 inches. Colt 
.08 Caliber D. A. new model Army, 2%. S. & 
W. D. A. new model .38 caliber, Military 
Special, 23g inches. S. A. S. & W. Russ 
model. 44 caliber, 244 inches; on the latter 
model the difference is not so real as ap- 
parent as it is supplied with a rib which 
adds to the weight of the weapon above the 


hand and materially to the weight of the 
weapon as a whole. With walnut stock this 
weapon weighs slightly over three pounds. 
fter a study of the above figures, I have 
reached the conclusion that Mr. Hurlburt’s 
objection to the outline of the old S. A. 
Colt is hardly justified by the facts. 


I cannot consisiently or conscientiously 


subscribe to Mr. H’s idea of a S. A. on the 
lines of the officers model Colt or of any 
of the D. A. system. It would at best be a 
mongrel and a makeshift. My object is not 
so much to the hang or balance of the D. A 
guns as to the detail of construction. To my 
way of thinking there never has been a 
symmetrical or desirable frame, trigger, 
hammer, stock, or guard placed on a D. A. 
revolver and for inherent reasons never can 
be. Contrast the weight of a D. A. re- 
volver trigger with that of some of those 
made thirty years ago, or with those of a 
well made target rifle or shotgun; compare 
the trigger and guard of an officer’s model 
Colt or S. & W. Mijitary Special, both superb 
weapons of their kind, with the old S. A. 
model .44 or S. A. Colt of the Civil War 
period. 

The nature of the mechanism of the D. 
A. systems made 


the deep frame, heavy 


trigger and larger guard necessary, but the 
nature of a one hand gun or the uses for 
which it was intended, made the 


double action system a necessity or desir- 


never 
able to practical shooting men. 

The front catch as on the S. & W. Mili- 
tary is a good feature and should be on the 
new Haines modei. Two points of contact 
on any bearing are better than one and the 
shape of the front catch bearing on the S. 
& W. facilitates the return of the gun to 
the holster. This is no small consideration 
if one is shooting from the back of a pitch- 
ing horse, or hiking through tall weed 
brush or dense jungle. 

Another point that should not be over- 
looked is the hammer; while of necessity it 
must be slightly modified in a pistol nearly 
one-third lighter than the old S. A. Frontier, 
the essential feature should be retained, i. e., 
the high comb and sufficient weight to in- 
The S. A. 
Colt frontier, owing to the shape of stock 
and hammer is unique in its adaptability to 


sure quick and sure ignition. 


a perfect control of the weapon and the de- 
livery of its fire with one hand. 

The Winchester and Colt people have, 
but all gun makers have not, realized the ad- 
vantages of a heavy hammer and powerful 
main spring. These are some of the many 
reasons why the productions of these great 


armories have always been favored by those 


who needed weapons that could be relied on 
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in dire emergencies. for twenty thousand (20,000) American  re- 
The question of caliber as I view it is volvers; the indications are that our own 
practically settled asa majority ofthose who government will equip its cavalry, navy and 
have been consulted have declared in favor artillery with the Colt .45 caliber magazin«e 
of the .38 special S. & W. Military cartridge. pistol; the profits on government contrat 
‘Tis true there is a sentiment at present are large enough usually to warrant 
among military men in favor of a .45 caliber stallation of new and powerful machin 
pistol, but I would not consider that as af- for the production of the new type 
fecting our movement in any way. It is a weapon. It seems to me that it would 
fact that military people are proverbial for quire comparatively little additional ex- 
their conservatism. It is but a short time pense to add the cutting and milling tools 


since our army officers with all the elo- required for our new gun 

quence and volubility of a West Point edu- That there is some difference between 
cation, advocated the retirement of the old target shooting and practical work with a 
reliable .45 S. A. Colt and the adoption of  six-shooter, I will admit. I consider target 
the .388 D. A. Military, and now we see them practice the kindergarten of the mar man 


flirting with a magazine pistol that requires and as such is indispensable. I ama 
two hands to fire the first shot. aware of the difficulties of practica 
I quite agree with Mr. Hurlburt that the work in a thickly settled com: 


38 special is the most desirable caliber for notwithstanding all this, I see no reason 





the new revolver, which is as I understand why our brethren of the East should n 

it, to be a belt gun. meet us on common ground both e 
Whether the manufacturers will make it gards practice and a good. sensible one- 

in two or three caliber time alone will de- hand gun. 

termine that. point; they will, if they think I want Brother Hurlburt to understand 


it is to their pecuniary interest to do so, and that we appreciate the part that h 
this too—regardless of the initial expense of organization are taking in the educa rf 


a new plant. I have always been and am our young marksmen and in foste 


still a good Republican and have voted early love of firearms which should be inherent 
and often for protection for our manufac- in every true American. 

turers, and now feel as though we, the con- Hoping for the success of our little v 
sumers, are entitled to a little consideration. ture, and for the pleasures of another letter 


I have learned recently that Japan has from you at an early date, I am, yours very 
placed an order with one of our armories sincerely, ROBERT A. KANE 
* 


REVOLVER TALK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Many of us have tion for rapid fire target work, I should like 
for several years read Lieutenant Whelen’s to remind them that the burden of proof i 
articles on rifles and ammunition in various entirely on them. Mr. Winans has won 
magazines with the keenest interest. His nearly all the timed matches—disappeari! 
views on any question relating to firearms target, traversing target, advancing tai 
are of the greatest value. I believe and | and rapid fire events—at Bisley for years 
think one is amply justified in believing using single action .45-44 and .44 Russiap 
that his opinion is more trustworthy than model Smith & Wessons. Any of hi 
that of any other military expert living, in and he holds the record in each event, would 
this country or abroad. I appreciate that be competent evidence for the singl 
this is a strong statement, but I make it While it is barely possible that there may 
deliberately, and ami prepared to support it be one or two scores made with th: 
with facts. 

Lieutenant Whelen has forestalled me in jt to be exceedingly improbable—it is at all 
quoting what Mr. Winans says about the’ events certain that no series of such con- 
double action pull, but, as Mr. Anderson and sistent and creditable performances have 
Mr. Wertman have asserted that the double ever been accomplished by any 


action revolver is superior to the single-ac- with any other type of arm. I believe that I 





action pull that equal some of his, I believe 






other man or 
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am well within the truth in saying that the 
single action has done practically all the 
good revolver shooting, whether at the tar- 
get or in the field, that has ever been done. 
Within a few years much good shooting has 
been done with double action swing out 
cylinder arms of the military type, but the 
single action pull has invariably been used. 
Mr. Wertman persists in speaking of the 
“modern” double action revolver as though 
the double action mechanism, in itself, were 
something new. He cannot be well in- 
formed about the history of the revolver. 
Not only were double action “pepperboxes’ 
made before the revolver with fixed barrel 
and revolving cylinder was invented, but 
double action muzzle loading revolvers, with 
pulls quite as smooth, easy and rapid as that 
of the 1905 Smith & Wesson, were manufac- 
tured in large quantities before and during 
the Civil war. It is almost incredible that a 
man should assume to know anything about 
the revolver who does not know this. Dur- 
ing the Civil War large numbers of double 
action revolvers, made by the Starr Arms 
Co., Cooper, Adams (an English maker) and 
others were used side by side w the single 
action Colt, Remington and Whitney. Mr 
Hickok and Captain Wallace—a commis- 
sioned officer is not compelled, as is the en- 
listed man, to use the service pistol—had a 
large variety of excellent double action 
arms from whicn to select the pistols best 
adapted to their use. The .45 Colt double- 
action (rod ejector) army, an arm whose 
double action pull is, to my mind, though 
slightly longer, much smoother and easier 
than that of the 1995 Smith & Wesson, was 
on the market, and might have been used by 
Captain Wallace if he had preferred it. 
Though Mr. We rtman says that my hint 
to him in the February number is unworthy 
of notice—and I think his article in the 
April number proves that he has not taken 
it—he might at least be consistent with him- 
self. He says: “The reason I have taken a 
part in this discussion is that . . . many 
of them (the readers of Outdoor Life) will 
purchase revolyers, and .. . it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they have the best. In- 
tending purchasers of firearms usually make 
purchases, not because they believe or know 
the weapon to be the best for their use, but 
because someone told them what they 


wanted.” Nothing could be truer than this 
remark. It explains the sale of thousands of 
automatic pistols for one thing. But why 
should Mr. Wertman presume to say which 
the best pistol is? Why, in the first place, 
should he attempt to hinder others who, in 
spite of being told by Mr. Wertman what 
they want, are attempting to have an arm 
made which they not only believe but know 
to be the best for their use and why should 
he, without a shadow of definite proof, as- 
sert that the double action revolver is the 
equal of the single action in any way, shape 
or manner? Many well authenticated per- 
formances with single action arms have been 
cited or referred to, but not one with the 
double action. The double action pull has 
not been improved on in the last thirty 
years. Certainly, if it were capable of good 
work, records of some sort made with it 
should be available. The only scores made 
with the double action pull that have any 
pretension to accuracy which I know of were 
those made by Mr. Z. C. Talbot and others 
with a requisition of .38 Smith & Wesson 
hammerless guns ordered by the War De- 
partment in the early nineties. The dis- 
tance at which they were shot was twelve 
yards, there was no time limit, and the 
shooting was very ordinary. The trigger 
pull of the .38 Smith & Wesson hammerless, 
by the way, is better adapted to accurate 
work than that of any other double action 
arm on the market, the Colt new Police not 
excepted. The pull of the latter arm, one of 
which I own and have used for more than 
six years, has, like the Smith & Wesson 
hammerless, an indication in the double 
action pull which tells the shooter when 
the hammer is about to fall, but its pull is 
longer, stiffer and less even than that of the 
hammerless. The pull of the Smith & Wes- 
son Military and Police has no such indica- 
tion, and is longer, stiffer and less even than 
the pulls of many other arms beside the two 
mentioned. 

Mr. Wertman speaks of “revolver records, 
distance twelve yards, five shots in three- 
fourths of a second, all in a ten-inch circle.” 
All that I can say to this is that I advise 
the gentle reader to take a stop-watch and 
see how many shots he can shoot in a sec- 
ond, regardless of accuracy, and devoting all 
his attention to the rapid movement of his 
trigger finger, with a double action revolver. 














I have just tried it with a .38 Special 1905 
Smi*h & Wesson and a Colt new Police .32. 
As a result, I should like to see affidavits—a 
great many affidavits. 

I can corroborate all that Mr. Bonner 
says of the Remington revolver. A friend of 
mine has a Remington single action navy 
six shooter, seven and a half 
blued, taking the .38 long Colt shell, that is 
at least, forty years old. Its 


inch barrel, 
barrel is as 
bright as when it came out of the 
and it is exceedingly accurate. 
ried it, when in the saddle, all through New 
Mexico, Nevada and part of Colorado, and 
he swears by it. As the lines of the hammer, 
trigger, frame, and stock of the Remington 
resemble those of the singe action army Colt 
very closely, the Haine’s model would ap- 
peal strongly to the admirers of the Rem- 
ington, who are more numerous 
might at first suppose. 

We do not want to overlook what Lieu- 
tenant Whelen says about target sights. 
Both Mr. Haines and Mr. Lowdermilk, in 
their earlier letters, emphasized the neces- 
sity of having the Maine’s model furnished 
with a block sight base on the barrel like 
that of the Officers’ model Colt, in which 
any sort of a bead-sight might be used. I 
had supposed that provision had been made 


factory 
He has car- 


than one 


THE .32-40 AND 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to have a 
few words to say concerning a general pur- 
pose rifle. I have three rifles 
.38-40, and two Marlins, .32-40 
Two years ago I was out on a rabbit hunt 
with my .32-40 Marlin, using short range 
cartridges, but had a few Marlin high pres- 
sure in case I should need them for longer 
range. After I had finished my hunt ! 
started home through the farmers’ fields. 
After going a short distance I was attacked 
by a mad bull. I did not want to shoot him 
unless I was compelled to, but he outran me, 
as I was loaded with the rabbits which |! 
had killed and my rifle. As I looked around 
I saw he was right at my heels. I turned 
and fired, striking him square between the 
eyes, but not knocking him down. I stunned 
him so that it gave me time to get to the 
top of a near-by snowdrift. (When I had 
stopped hunting I put the high pressure car- 


-Remington 


and .30-30. 
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for such a sight in the Haine’s model peti- 
tion, and was surprised, on re-reading it, to 
find that it had been overlooked. 

What Mr. and Mr. 


Anderson Wertman 


say about the shortness of range at which 
a revolver can be “fanned” with any sort 
of accuracy, is perfectly true. ‘““Fanning”’ is 


intended for exceedingly rapid shooting at 
very short range. I do not 
average man could get even comparative ac- 


think that the 


curacy with it at distance than 
feet, and to be able 


quires practice. 


a greater 
fifteen to do that re- 
The extinct type of American gun-fighter 
undeniably a 
certain shot—‘there were giants in 
days’’—but the accounts of 
was actually done have become so distorted 
by mixture of fact and 


was wonderfully quick and 
those 
what shooting 
fiction that one 
seems to have the choice of either attempt- 
ing to believe the incredible, or of doubting 
them all. Mr. Emerson Hough is an au- 
thority on the art of gun-play, but even he 


is guilty of appearing to believe in the pos- 


sibility of performing the ‘double roll.” It 
might be interesting if someone who has 
studied the subject carefully were to write 


an article definitely settling just what is pos- 
sible and what is absurd. 
P. DE ANGELIS. 


30-30 COMPARED. 


tridges, soft point, in the magazine and they 
came in handy at just the right time.) The 
first shot did not satisfy him. He was de- 
termined to fight to a finish, so turned his 
side square to me, prohibiting me from get- 
ting a shot at his head. I gave him a shot 
back of the front leg, but the ball did not 
pass through him. This shot did not bring 
him down, but he swung around to make a 
charge. As he turned his head I shot him 
again, the ball striking him in the eye and 
knocking the other out on the opposite side. 
This shot did 
time 


not seem to affect 
I began to get my and a 
steadier nerve, and finally drew a bead on 
him half way from the horns to the eyes 
and he dropped like a cake of ice. He 
weighed nineteen hundred pounds. On skin- 
ning him, we found the ball going between 
the eyes had gone down thé throat and 
passed through the hollow part of the body 


him. By 


this wind 
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and had lodged at the root of the tail. 
can see that if I had had the .30-30 at that 
close range—about thirty feet—every one of 
the shots would have passed slick and clean 


You 


through him and would have made holes 
almost large enough to see through. 
The .32-40, to my mind, has too slow a 
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twist for the soft 
enough velocity. 
turn in 


point ball, nor has it 
My Marlin .30-30 has one 
while the .32-40 has one 
turn in sixteen inches. The .32-40 is all right 
for a rabbit gun, but for real wicked work, 
W. JEFFRIES. 


ten inches, 


give me the .30-30. 


FOUR CONSECUTIVE 25s. 


Editor Outdoor Lif I write to inform 
you of the remarkable shooting of one of 
our members of the Palo Alto (Cal.) Rifle 
“lub. Mr. E. A. Hettinger made the re- 


markable score of four 25s tn succession at 
our regular shoot on Sunday, the 18th, snoot- 


ing a Pope barrel. I believe 


this has never 
been done before in the United States and 
possibly in the’ world. If so, can you in- 
form by whom? If you think this worthy of 
space in your splendid little magazine, 
kindly publish it. R. F. SHINN. 


Our correspondent fails to state the dis- 


tance, conditions and target used in making 


the four consecutive 25s, but we assume 
that they were shot in the offhand position 
over a 200-yard range, and that the target 


was the German ring target, the 25 ring of 
which is an inch and a half in diamater, and 
each of the other rings down to 1 of three- 
fourths inch larger radius. 
There appear to be no aut 
of the greatest 


records 
imber of 


hentic 


consecutive n 25s 


but we know that four consecutive 25s have 


been made upon several occasions. The 


THE 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe 


summary of the 


the fol- 
a fair improve- 


ments needed and desired by 


lowing is 
most shooters 
who have expressed their views on the pro- 
posed new single action This re- 
should be the “Old 
Colt revolver of medium size to 
weigh about. thirty-two ounces, with 6-incn 
with 4-inch 
barrels, 
from 
both ends 


revolver. 
olver 


modeled lik« 


Frontier” 
irrel; it should 
and 
cylinders 


also be made 


and 4% 


3-inch 
of nicked 
left to right, to lock in frame at 


5-inch or inch 


steel, to revolve 


of ejector rod and swing out of frame for 
loading and ejecting; hammer and lock 
mechanism to be as near like the “Old 


Frontier” as possible. Hammer should have 


highest 10 shot score on record is variously 
stated as 239 and 241, the 239 having been 
made in a match and the 241 under weekly 


club practice conditions. The highest 50 
and 100 shot scores are 1154 and 2301 re- 


both of which were made in the 
annual championship match by Dr. Hudson, 
about two and a half years ago. 

Most of the rifie shooting fraternity have 


spectively, 


come to agree that in order to count for 
record, the shooting must either be in a 
bona fide match, or the shooter must de- 


clare his intention of shooting for the rec- 
before starting the score; in addition 
to which, of course, the range must be of 
the full the target of the standard 
measurements, and the score properly 
vouched for by witnesses. 

While we give the above data to supply 
the information asked for, we are fully ap- 
preciative of the fine work represented by 
Mr. Hettinger’s four consecutive 25s. Such 
a streak of shooting does not happen very 
often, even in the work of the most expert 
riflemen, and we congratulate him upon it.— 
Editor. 


ord 


length, 


“NEW FRONTIER REVOLVER.” 


shorter stroke, and only the safety and cock 
The latch should be long 
enough to rest against hammer when down, 
so that hammer must set in safety notch be- 
fore cylinder will swing out or into frame. 
Rear sight should be a V-notch cut in 
frame, with bead front sight fastened with 
pin in base on barrel; it should be furnished 


notches. pin 


with screw adjustable target sights when 
desired. The stock should be walnut 
checked and made in one solid piece; or 


each side of stock, if in two pieces, should 
be thick enough to close tight together when 
on revolver; then they will not be 
broken by rough usage. 


This revolver should be chambered for 


easily 














the .38 S. & W. Special or preferably the 
-38-25-175 (Colt) Special having 
.875-inch diameter. Such a cartridge will 
admit of loading in more different ways than 


cartridge, 


any .38 caliber revolver cartridge now made, 
and with full charge load it will be superior 
to the .38 S. & W. Special caliber or .41 


THE BIG 


Preparations are being made by the Den- 
ver Trap Club for a big time on the occasion 
of the forthcoming Interstate Grand West- 
ern Target Tournament to be held in Den- 
ver the week of August 20th. Messrs. Mc: 
Kenzie and Younkman, president and secre- 
tary respectively of the above club, are 
straining every nerve to make this the great- 
est shooting event ever held in the West, 
and they are going to come pretty near do- 


_ing it, too. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary of 
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Colt cartridges. 
bered for the .38-25-175 
suitable for nearly all  purpos target 
small 


Such a revolver, if chan 
cartridge, W 
practice, game shooting, or 
against enemies and dangerous gamé 
“WILMER 


INTERSTATE SHOOT. 


the Interstate Association, is to ma 
shoot. 
During the three days’ shoot $3,000 in 


prizes will be hung up. Fred C. Whitney 


so well known as a tournament manas 
will handle the cash. Ever oot vl 
contemplates entering for this big shoot 
should write for program to Charles E 


Younkman, 
Denver. 


secretary, 1737 Champa street 


THE MAUSER. 


Editor 


some 


Outdoor Life:—I have noticed 
Outdoor Life about the 
Mauser, which I felt like replying to at the 
time, but did not desire to get into any dis- 
eussion, as I supposed that hunters 
more than I would reply to. 
In the last month’s number I note the state- 


inquiries in 


some 
experienced 





ments which do not 


“Hunter,” 
accord with my experience of a few years 


made by 


ago. I purchased an 8 mm. military sporting 
Mauser of the first lot imported, and have 
used it ever since. I shot it at the target 
and in the woods many years, and now, af- 
ter firing thousands of shells, it is as accu- 
rate, as far as I can see, as it was y¢ ’ 
I send you a bullet taken from a deer killed 
with it. This deer was shot in the should 

the bullet ranging clear 
breaking the shoulder bones in a shocking 
manner and landing in the ball socket or 
the hind leg. No one i 
there had ever been a socket, the damagt 
JOHN J. BOWES 


across the body, 


would 


was so great, 


MR. ANDERSON EXPLAINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
great interest the letter in Outdoor Life by 
Mr. De Angelis, in which he 
strong evidence in proof of his assertions. 
that the revolver used by Captain Wallace 
was a single action. The chief of ordnance 
ought to know, if amyone does, so I cheer- 
fully concede the point to Mr. De Angelis. 

At the time I asserted that the double 
action .45 was the revolver used I had been 
informed by an army teamster who was pres- 


gives some 


ent at Pine Ridge 


Wounded Knee was fought, that th: 


when the bat 


action .45 was the revolver used by the cav 
alry at that time. This, in connection w 

the fact that the 
houses advertise the old style .45 double ac 


large sporti! 


tion Colt as Colt’s “Army” revolver, 


ficient to mislead me. I hope this explana 
tion will prove satisfactory to Mr. De An 
gelis. J. C. ANDERSON 
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SUNLIGHT BREAKING THROUGH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When such rifle- 
men as Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, Mr. 
De Angelis and Mr. Haines commence to 
wage war against the hard-jacket builet, I 
begin to feel as though I am getting ’some 
support to my antipathy to the imposition 
that has been and still is inflicted on the 
public. As a prelude to some remarks that 
I wish to make, I will quote a part of Mr. 
Haines’ article that he contributed to Out- 
door Life in the February issue, page 192: 
“Let all this be as it may, we all know 
that if a lead alloy bullet is ever evolved 
that can be used successfully in both the 
low and high-power rifles with loads of low- 
pressure smokeless powder 
strength to the regular black powder load 
(for the first mentioned) and the regular 
charge of high-pressure smokeless, and cast 
bullets for the latter, that a bullet will have 
been perfected that, once the shooter has 
procured the proper alloy, he will be enabled 
to cast his bullets and 


equivalent in 


reload smokeless 
cartridges as easily as can be done with 
the more obsolete black powder, and, fur- 
that will be 
bullet that 
will not injure the rifling to the extent that 
the metal patch does.” 


thermore, produce a cartridge 
a smokeless cartridge 


using a 


I have been trying for more than two 
years to convince the people that I have 
solved the problem of using cast bullets 
with smokeless powder under all the condi- 
tions of speed from 1,300 feet per second up 
to 2,300 feet, and I have abundant proof 
that there are only three things that have 
caused riflemen to fail in their attempts to 
satisfactorily use a cast or home-made bul- 
let, and any one of them is sufficient to 
cause a failure. When we are confronted 
with all three of them it is no wonder that 
there have been such dismal failures. First 
we have to admit that all of the bullets, as 
they are now made for black powder cart- 
ridges, are from .003 to as much as .02 
smaller than the finished bore of the arm 
that they were made for, and this alone un- 
fits them for use in a smokeless cartridge. 
If we wish to use them in a quick-twist rifle, 
at high speed, the bullet should be uniform 


in size and cylindrical in form for at least 


21% calibers in length, so that the lands can 


get sufficient hold of it to compel it to fol- 
low the rifling. 

I recommend the use of a paper-patched 
bullet, for at high speed they are the only 
ones that I have used with complete suc- 
cess. 

I think my plan of protecting the butt 
of the bullet with wads to prevent fusing is 
entitled to first choice, and for small-bore 
rifles I recommend an alloy of one part tin 
to nine of lead. This is what I used when 
I was experimenting with the .303 Savage 
rifle. I suggest for .40 caliber or 
larger, one part tin to sixteen of lead, and 


would 


as this is the alloy that I now use in my 
.40-90 I can give it unqualified endorsement. 

To guard against gas cutting, have the 
bullet .002-inch larger than the finished 
bore of the gun, let it be either rifle or re- 
volver, and have the arm throated clear of 
the lands far enough to admit that part of 
the full-sized bullet that projects out of the 
shell. Have the throat at the mouth of the 
shell just the size of the bullet and to be a 
true taper from there to the size of the fin- 
ished bore, the lands to be beveled for %- 
inch (true-taper); and when all of these con- 


ditions are conformed to, our trouble from 
hard bullets and ruined rifles will be remem- 
bered only as a horrible nightmare that we 
once were afflicted with. 

If these conditions and specifications are 
applied to a revolver, no one need borrow 
any trouble as to the result, for I have 
given lead bullets, and also an alloy of one 
part tin to sixteen of lead a more severe 
test in a revolver than any other person that 
we have any record of. The loading that I 
use in my .38-40 Colt’s New Service revolver 
sends a bullet 1% miles and it doesn’t lead 
the bore nor jump the rifling, nor do any of 
the capers that we are told it would do if 
we didn’t use a hard-jacketed bullet. As I 
remarked some two or three years ago in 
the columns of Outdoor Life, “all they are 
good for is to wear out the rifle and keep a 














person from casting his own bullets as he 
wants them.” 

I am herewith sending a blank cartridge 
that is a perfect representation of the kind 
of “devil-chaser” I use in my revolver. It 
is as much of a world-beater in its sphere 
as my .40-90 special loading is, and I hope 
our indulgent editor will produce a picture 
of it. This is a special bullet, also a grooved 
one. W. A. LINKLE’'!'TER. 


A GOOD RIFLE SCORE. 


The above target was made in ten shots, 
with Peters .22 short semi-smokeless, dis- 
tance twenty-five yards, outdoors, strictly 
off-hand, with Stevens Favorite rifle, open 





sights, shooting for Peters gold medal. Tar- 
get made by L. F. Strauss of the Monte 
Vista (Colo.) Rifle Club. One-inch bullseye. 
Score, 117; made on February 24, 1905. 





NOTES. 

The state tournament of the Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held at Blockwell, Okla., on May 
2-3-4. 

At the annual meeting of the West St. 
Paul Gun Club, on March 8, 1906, William E. 
Maiden was chosen president by a unani- 
mous vote; Charles Richter, vice president; 
George Krey, treasurer; Eugene Boully, sec- 
retary; Emil Novotny, captain; Louis 
Goeke, lieutenant. Maiden succeeded Fred 
Reichelt, the club’s first president; Richter, 
Krey and Boully were re-elected; Novotny 
succeeded Charles Burg as captain, while 
Goeke was elected to fill the newly-created 
office of lieutenant. 

The Michigan State Trapshooters’ League 
shoot will be held at Grand Rapids on May 
29-30 under the management of the Consol- 
idated Sportsmen’s Association. A decided 
innovation in the way of tower shooting is 
promised and it is expected that Grand Rap- 
ids will hold one of the largest shoots held 
outside of the Grand American Handicap 
during 1906. A liberal amount has been 
added for average money and being the only 
state shoot held in Michigan this year will 
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certainly help to make it a winner. 
Will some one of experience using 





cbine rests tell us through the colun 
Outdopr Life how they are constructé 
in what manner the rifle to be shot 
tened in same, and is gun resighted 
shot?—L. A. Ottaway. 

When the unexpected happens and 
shell sticks so tight in my rifle that 






tion will not extract it, or a cleaning rag get 


lodged in the barrel, I avoid mutilating 
side of barrel by first wrapping steel clea 


rod .with a cotton string or thread, thereby 
preventing steel rod from scratching interior 


of barrel.—A Subscriber. 


HAND-LOADED CARTRIDGES. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to 


word in defense of black powder, as we 
defect of smokeless. in answer to such 
ers as Mr. C. L. Butler in the February O 


door Life. I, like other gun crank 

my kind of guns and ammuniti 

cline to the Winchester make of 

own a model '97, 16 gage repeater, a 

'94, .82-40 carbine and a .22-13-45 W. C. F 
using these rifles, have not yet seen th 

of smokeless powder. I could get 
creased velocity with bulk and with 

well, from $30 to 35¢ per thousand for ca 
ridges is too expensive for me. 

But to the soft coal burner: As Mr. Bi 
Says, my .32-40 develops a muzzle velocit 
1,385 feet per second, is extremely a 
at 150 yards and reliable at 300. Beyond t 
range game shooting is very uncertai! 
reload this gun, using Austin powder 
tried other brands) will cost you but 4 
per hundred, and cartridges will stand 
loading from twenty-five to fifty times ea 


My .22-13 W. C. F. is the ideal gun, havin 


a muzzle velocity of 1,481 feet per second 


needs no elevation of sights at 125 yard 
and costs for shells, using Austin powd 


> 


(35c per pound) ; 
one shell has given out in two years’ ! 


usage. I always use Winchester shel an 


Ideal reloading tool. Having attempted 
show that the soft coal burner should not 
entirely discarded yet, I must admit su 
ority (in some respects) for smol 
powder. In blind shooting, or on a still d 
it is immeasurably superior to black powd 
(when used in the shot gun), yet it 1: 
penetration and force of black powds 
order to get the equal force of 3% drachn 
black powder, I have used _ twenty- 
grains Laflin & Rana Infallible in a 12 
Winchester. The recoil was terrific, a1 
me seemed dangerous. 


Will not some brother sportsman explail 


to me this: If smokeless powder is abso! 
tely safe, why will the factories not give 
a decent load—say three drachms E. C 


stead of 2% for a 16-gauge? I have writt 


them, but they pay no attention. 
W. H. MATTHEWS. 





> cents per hundred. Not 


l- 


en 





Editor Outdoor Life:—If you deem it of 
sufficient interest I should like to bring be- 
fore the shooting fraternity a few simple 
experiments lately made with a view to de- 
termining at what velocity the expansion of 
bullets on striking flesh takes place. My ob- 
ject in doing this was to try to throw some 
light on a question about which there is 
much difference of opinion—the expansion 
of high-power bullets at the longer ranges. 

In each case small animals, as rabbits 
or ground squirrels, were used, the latter 
animal being about the size of the eastern 
gray squirrel. In each case the animal 
(dead) was hung up two inches in front of 
a smooth pine board. The bullet after pene- 
trating the animal showed pretty exactly by 
the size of the hole in the board how much 
expansion had taken place. Shots were all 
fired through the chest of the animals, to 
avoid the solid bones of the shoulder or pel- 
vis. on which expansion will always take 
place. Weapons used were a .30-30 Winches- 
ter, .45-70 Winchester and the .22-7-45. 

The .30-30 at fifteen feet expanded to about 
16-gauge; at 100 yards it expanded to about 

55-caliber; at 200 yards the expansion was 
to about .40-caliber. The .45-70 at fifteen 
feet expanded to about .55-caliber, at 100 
yards to about :50-caliber, and at 200 yards 
there was no apparent expansion. The 405- 
grain soft-point bullet was used 

The holes made in the animal by the .30-30 
were much larger than those made by the 


45-70, except at 200 yards. The .22-7-45 at 
fifteen feet expanded to .38-caliber; at 100 
yards to about .30-caliber; while at 200 


yards there was no expansion. This was with 
the black powder cartridge having soft lead 
bullet, the smokeless greaseless bullet having 
no expansion at all at any This is 
owing to its great hardness. 


range 
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EXPERIMENTS ON BULLET EXPANSION. 







The 
has 
per 
not 


.30-30 bullet at 


200 yards probably 
a residual velocity of about 1,400 feet 


second. Beyond this distance I should 
expect it to expand enough to kill un- 
less it hit a large bone. A wild goat shot by 
me through the belly at 300 yards with a 
.30-30 showed almost no expansion. It was 
killed later at short range by a shoulder shot. 
This bullet broke into three pieces and made 
a large wound. In the case of another goat 
shot through the chest at 100 yards, the bul- 
let stopped by the hide on the opposite side, 
expanded to 12-gauge. A deer was shot 
through the belly, quartering forward to the 
chest, at 100 yards; this bullet expanded to 
12-gauge. Another deer was shot with 
Special through the chest from side to side 
at 200 yards; wound of exit in chest wall was 
about three-fourths inch. All these animals 
were carefully dissected and the track of the 
bullet thoroughly explored. All this refers 
to shots through soft parts or ribs. 

Any rifle will kill by head, spine or heart 
shots at almost any range. As near as I 
can make out, a bullet has to be traveling 
over 1,200 feet per second in order to expand 
properly when it hits. What we need most 
is residual velocity figures at given ranges 
to determine killing power. Personally I 
should not expect to kill a deer with a belly 
shot at 200 yards with anything less than a 
.405 Special, unless the spine or main artery 
(aorta) were struck. I remember seeing a 
deer shot through the belly with a .30-40 
Government soft-point. We found blood and 
pieces of intestine all over the place, the dis- 
tance being not over twenty-five yards, yet 
we trailed that deer for over two hours and 


or 
ov 


lost him. Hence the necessity of holding 
well up and forward in shooting at large 
game. W. B. POWER, M.D. 


TARGET SHOOTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life Few people out- 
side of those directly interested have noticed 
he tremendous increase of clay target 


shooting enthusiasts throughout the country. 


To the unitiated, clay targets seem a poor 
imitation of the live birds that were shot 
from the traps only a few years ago, but 


to the thousands of lovers of the shotgun 
they have proved a very satisfactory substi- 
tute. Unlike the wild or tame pigeon so 
long considered necessary for targets, the 
supply of clay birds is unlimited and the cost 
a mere fraction of the price of live birds. 
The expense of live bird shooting was pro- 
hibitive to hundreds who now find in target 
shooting a cheap and healthful mode of rec- 
reation and there is hardly a town of any 
size in the country that does not have one 
or more clubs of trap shooters. 


The sport draws into its ranks the out- 
door lovers of every community and as good 
health and steady nerves are prime necessi- 
ties in the making of good scores, the influ- 
ence for good clean living is large. 

In this state (New York) alone there are 
hundreds of clubs with a membership of 
several thousands and there is a constant in- 
crease. Each year the clubs and all individ- 
ual amateur shooters who care to go, meet 
at some previously selected place and hold 
a state tournament where the skill of every 
shooter may be measured with that of his 
fellow sportsmen from other parts of the 
state. This year the state shoot will be held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., June 12th and 16th on the 
grounds of the Infallible Gun Club. 

E. I. McLEOD. 
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DENVER’S NEW 


Denver is prouder of none of her attrac 
tions than she is of her great hotels. Among 
these may be mentioned the Albany, situated 
in the heart of the business secti 
ing the past year acquired by 
Maher and Sam F. Dutton, two of Denver's 
very greatest boosters and business men 
Maher and Dutton have already made the A\l- 
bany a great hotel, and their magnetism and 
keen business sense will make it greater 

In the summer of 1904, the entire structure 
was renovated and rehabilitated to an extent 
that made it a new creation. Of necessity, 
conspicuous change was on the first floor, 
where the skylight was lowered to the second 
story and made a very ornamental affair of 
stained glass, giving a brilliant and artistic 
effect 

Another first floor change was the consoli- 
dation of the former dining and reception 
rooms into one grand space, which has since 
been utilized as the ladies’ and ge ntlemen s 
cafe, and is one of the finest places of its 
kind in Colorado. The grill room has a capa- 
city of 120 guests. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of 





ANOTHER MARBLE FEATURE. 


The safety pocket axe has been called per- 
fection by the thousands who have used it; 
but Mr. Marble has recently invented and 





attached to it a folding nail claw which has 
doubled its value and adds only 25 cents to 
the cost. A ten penny nail can be drawn 
with ease from a seasoned hemlock plank 
with it. You can get at and pull a nail with 
the axe and claw that you could not remove 
with a hammer alone. Until R hag the claw 
will be furnished only on the No. 2+20 ounce, 
eleven inch steel and hard rubber handle, 
Pocket Axe. Send to the Marble Safety Axe 
Company, of Gladstone, Michigan for their 
new, 56-page, 1906 catalogue “S,” in which 
twelve new inventions by Mr. Marble are de- 
scribed. 


t Albany is the f proprietor 
Vn a ranch of 270 a hwest of De 
er, on which poultry, ) eg but 

ter, milk and cream for the te 
re produced 

The latest new departure f the firm 

the erection of a six story addition to t 

house vhich has been built in an L, 

with a frontage of 100 feet an ext li 

back 150 feet It is of brick, sto Y é 

construction, and so may be proper de 

scribed as absolutely fireproof \\ t 

completion of this extension, wl h w 

ready for the Elks’ convention June, 1 

rooms will be added to the Albany's capacit 

The addition has one notable ‘featu ire 

grand banquet hall, which will be ist tl 

idea for the conventions which now e 

feature of Denver’s public and political a 

endar In the rear of the banquet hall is 
very large, new kitchen, with a floor spa 
if fifty by seventy-four feet. The magnitu 

of this latest enterprise of Maher & Dutt: 
may be inferred from the statement that tl 
ost of the new edifice will reach $150,000 
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ALBANY HOTEL. 











OF INTEREST TO TENNIS PLAYERS. 





Tennis players all over the I ted State 
ail themselves of the quick ser 
hed by the New York Tennis Rack¢« ( 
147 W. 125th street, New York City, wl 
for te years made a specialty of 1 i 
rackets for experts. By their I € 
which does not pull the frames I 
the ratkets are made in many 
better than the criginal stringing 
manufacture several high grade rack 
well as deal in everything for tenr “ 
advise our readers to communicat Ww 
them they desire to play tennis, wt NV 
be more popular this season than ever 
A NEW FISHING COAT. 
Fishermen who wear waders, and 
been subjected to the inconvenience of we 
ing the coats heretofore offered as fish 
coats, or with the regular hunting coat Ww 
appreciate the Jarvis Fishing Coat, (pate 
applied for) advertised in Chis issue 
With the old style coat, to avoid gett 
the contents of pockets wet, it was nece 
to put the coat under the waders, making 
cess to pockets impossible, without 
taking off the suspenders and creel whi 
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contents of 
wet, unless 
deep as to 


very inconven: 

of the pockets 

wearer gets in 
t I ec essary 

‘hey are made n arn Khaki, light, 

al tical at, $3.50 

prepaid 

ompany, is 

rdent fisher- 

of the best 

W. B. 

. for circu- 

tioning this 


SUMMER COTTAGES. 
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a W en | Landi 


and 
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A “POSSIBLE.” 
e zg toward which every 
lg sets his eye 

expert that in 

shot fifteen 
of the bull’s- 

ng five “possi- 
perhuman. No 

i in appre- 


ciate what a combination of steady nerves 
perfect eyes and good ammunition and gun is 
required. 


Dr. W. G. Hudson, of New York City, at 


e Zettler Rifle Club’s open tournament, 
made the above record in the Ring Target 
Re-entry Match, winning first premium with 
the greatest number of perfect targets. He 
used U. M. C. .22 short black powder cart- 
ridges, and writes: 

“U. M. C. .22s used in winning this match 
were as accurate as any ever produced.” 


NOTES. 


We have received the beautiful new cata- 
log of Colt’s revolvers (50 pages, printed on 


heavy enamel) which will be sent free to in- 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 


of 


and 


tour- 


Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri 
Omaha 


). 09 1906 


Kansas, at the 


nament, March 
was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 
of Holsteiv,Neb., an amateur, 


who used 


“New Schultze” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


170 Broadway, - New York, N. Y. 


Summer Cottages 
Inexpensive — 

















“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 

Just the thing for an Outing. Built 
in sections and can be erected by anyone 
with a screw-driverin afew hours. Three 
cosy rooms. Everything that will enable 
you to spend a pleasant vacation. 


Price $210, freight paid 
East of Mississippi River 
Write for Booklet No. 25 


Conservatgries, 
houses oultr 
description 


CHAS. H. MANLEY 
St. Johns, Michigan 


Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto- 
houses and Portable Buildings of every 





